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ACMILLAN & Co.s New Books. 


JUST READY. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
“A GREAT BOOK,” BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


By Benjamin Kipp.  8vo, $1.75. 


“Tt is a study of the whole development of humanity in a new light, and it is sustained and strong and vigorous throughout 
which invites the attention of our ablest minds, and which will reward those who give it their careful and best thought 
social evolution that has been published for a long time.’’— Boston Herald 

‘** Whatever fault may be found with some of Mr. Kidd's theories, there can be no question as to the signal ability with which he argue 
quite possible to profit by the constant suggestiveness of his style of treating the subject, even while we refuse to accept his particula: 
book itself is deeply interesting from first to last..’—Glasgow Herald. 

* There is scarcely a page in Mr. Kidd's book which is not full of suggestion regarding the social problem of our time. and it is net a 
battle and turmoil, the running hither and thither of theage when we ‘ scarce possess our souls before we die to find a writer who calmly 
doctrines of science to modern society and life, and who is yet able to say that the future is hopeful and the prospect fair awe 

* Altogether this is one of the most suggestive and inspiring books which have ever dealt with problems of the imminent 

* This notable contribution to the science of social life."—The Outlook. 


NEARLY READY. 


THE WINGS OF ICARUS. 


Being the Life of one Emilia Fletcher, as revealed by Herself in (1.) Thirty-five Letters written to Constance Norris between July 1s. 1 
March 26th of the following year; (II.) A Fragmentary Journal; (IIL.) A Postseript. By Laurence ALMA TAapEMA. ISm 
top. Price, $1.25. 


Life on the Lagoons. To be Published carly in Fu { New U , 
By Horatio F. Brown, author of * Venice: an Historical Sketch of the Repub- Verona, and Other Lectures. 
lic.’* Second Edition, revised. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth. | Delivered principally at the Royal and Londoo Institutions betwee 
Price, $1.75. ISS. Illustrated with Frontispiece in color. and 11 Photogravur 
y : : : sh he an “ley os » &* 
“Seldom have we come upon so satisfactory and charming a book as this. — . from drawings by the author t ©, cloth. Prive, $2.4 
To the real lover of Venice . . . we can recommend this book, as being full of that This volume consists of five chapters, four of which were prepared b 
spirit which comes only of long acquaintance and knowledge and sympathy.*’ | author to be delivered as lectures during his tenure of the Slade Professors! 
— Nation. at Oxford, and one has been written since his resignation 








** Anexceedingly dainty and enticing edition.”"—Conyregationalist 


NEW VOLUMES. 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE. COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
With Prefaces, Glossaries, etc. By [sRazL GOLLANCz, M.A. Imperial I6mo. Printed on Van Gelder hand-made paper, in black and red 
Cloth, extra, flexible covers, gilt top. Price, each, 45 cents: Paste grain roan, limp, gilt top. Price, each, 65 cents 
*,* By permission, the text used is that of the Globe Edition, but carefully amended from the latest Cambridge Edition 


FUST READY. SECOND EDITION 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE. 


A Chronicle of New England Birds and Flowers. By Maset OsGoop WRIGHT. 18mo. cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 
*,.* Also a Large-paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, with twelve full-page plates. Crown Svo, $3.00 nef. 


YUNE NUMBER NOW READY. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to New and Current Publications. Price, 5 cents per number. Yearly subscription, ) cents. 


_ _ *x* The leading article in this number is a paper by Mr. F. Marton CRAWFORD, entitled ‘‘ Modern Views of Mysticism.” It is hoped that 
this will be the first of a series of papers which are the result of the most earnest investigation into a phase of life and thought that has always 
appealed very strongly to Mr. Crawford's imagination. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
MM) RLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 








Connecticut, Litchfield County, Canaan. 
‘ANAAN ACADEMY, — CAMPING 
boating, fishing, baseball, tennis; instruction; sum- 
mer session opens June 20. Full particulars of the Rector. 





ConNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
EST END INSTITUTE, "ahool for 
pares for any college. Circulars. Early applica- 


tion necoeeery 
8. 8. 4s Capy and Miss C. E. Capy, Principals. 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre, : 2 
HE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Thursday, October 4. Num- 
ber limited. 





Connecticut, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET’S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens Sept. 19, 
1894. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss 
Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 


DISTRICT OF CoOL UMBIA, Washington. 

HE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSIT Y.— 

For copies of new Catalogue, containing a descrip- 
tion of Lecture Courses in the College, the Medical 
School. the Dental School, the Law School, the Corco- 
ran Scientific School, and the newly-erected School of 
Graduate Studies, address 

ROBERT H. MARTIN, Secretary. 





ILLINo!Is, CH® aco, 708 OF ed Ww Commerce. 
YIICAGO COLLEGE OF L 
Law Department Lake Forest i Two 
and three year course. For information, address 
E. E. BARRETT. LL. B., Secretary. — 
‘KENTUCKY, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL, 
x 4n English and Classical School for Girls. Oldest 
in the South. First-class in allits appointments. Pre- 
bares fo for Wellesley. Ww. . J Po OYNTER, 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
Ly ‘DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
aa School for Girls. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
31st year begins September 21, 1893. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 7 
RS. W oOF. SLLARNS'S HOME 
School for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 20, 1 1894. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YWAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year). 
For Roys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 

stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building on Copley Square is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. ee students received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 66 Marlborough Street 
YASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS — 
Boarding and Day School. College preparation; 
certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 
S. ALICE Browy, A.B., AMELIA L. OWEN, A.B., 
Principals. 
References: Pres. L. Clark Seelye, Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, Mrs Louis Agassiz, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlborough St. 
A TSS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 

School for Girls reopens October 3. College Pre 
paratory, Regular, and Electiv e Courses. Specialists in 
cack. Tenth year. 


” MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 16 Marlborough Street. 
fT OME FOR SCHOOL GIR 
and Special Students. Schools ce professors 


at parents’ option. For circulars, apply to 
Mrs. THOMAS 8S. S.W INSLOW. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. g 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Sixth year will | begin September 25, 1894. 

Amy Morris HoMANs, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETT, Boston, 128 Marlborough St. 

\, TSS LEWTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Z reopens Oct. 4. College Preparatory and Elective 
Courses. A few boarding pupils will be received into 
the Principal’s family. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
__Epmvu ND H. _ BENNETT, LL.D. — D. 


ae ” Massacu USETTS, Can Cambridge. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord 
YONCORD HOME SCHOOL. —25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. a — and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of grou 
JAMEs S, GARLAND. Principal. 
” MassacHU SETTS, ‘Duxbury. 
IOW DER POINT SCHOOL. 

Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy, Harvard, or Business. Elementary classes for youn 
boys. Laboratories. Individual teaching. Exceptiona 
advantages for home and outdoor life. Fifty boys. 

F. B. Knapp, 8,B. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 

TLILISTON SEMINAR} 

Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term _opens Sept. 6, 1894. Ad 
dress Rev. Wm. GALLAGHER, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ‘Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
“AN IDEAL SCHOOL”’—So says a Boston parent. 

Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
JAMES C, Parsons, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Plymou . 
Rk. KNAPPS HO: VEE SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Royat (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. Rnarr, Principal. 
Massac HUSETTs, Quince 
DAMS ACADE Ti Y. —PREPARES 
Boys for the leading Colleges. Second term begins 
January 8, 1894. Address 
W. R. TYLER, Master. 


Massac HUSETTS, Springfield. 
\ R. AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE'S 
ws School for Girls. Formerly Miss How ard’ Ss. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Vineyard Haven 
AYSIDE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. 
A healthful Summer home for Boys by the Sea. Out- 
door life; careful supervision; priv ate tutoring. 
References, by permission: 
Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Esq.. Clinton Hall, Astor Pl., N.Y. 
WM. CLEVELAND Hic =a, < Jr., B.A., Headmaster. 





MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scienti- 
fie School. Send for Catalogue. 





MICHIGAN, Houghton. 

ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL.—4A 
ok State Schvol of Engineering and allied subjects. 
Has Summer Courses in Surveying, Shop Practice, As- 
saying, Ore-Dressing, and Field Geology. Instruction 
thoroughly practical. Large equipment. Tuition free. 
For Catalogue, write ‘to 

M. E. WapsworrH, A. M., Ph.D., Director. 


~ Mneesota, ‘Minneapolis. 
TANLEY HALL, A BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls.’ 14 instructors—9 resident, 
130 students. Full courses in Music, Art, Languages. 
Two years beyond College Preparatory Courses. Offers 
scholarship (value $400) to Bryn Mawr College. For 
catalogue, address Miss OLIVE ADELE EVERS, Ertacipal. 
NEW JERSEY, Monte lair. 1: 3 miles from New York. 
i ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEM V 
Z —Summit of Orange Mountains. Graduates ad 
mitted to leading colleges without examinations. Large 
Gymnasium, with ——, or Cadets live in 
cottages. J.G, ac hic on A. a-M., Prin. 
New J ERSEY, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORY 
School opens Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed 
to President Patton of Princeton College, or to 
. B. Fine, Head-master. 








NEw York, Albany, 155 Washington Avenue. 
LBANY FEMALE ACADEMY. 
Location admirable, healthful. Home life refined, 

Christian. Four courses of study. Prepares for any 
college. Terms, $425. Miss Lucy A. PLYMPTON, Prin. 





NEW YorK, Brooklyn, 429 Classon Ave. » COF. ae y St. 
BROOKLYN HILL INSTITU 

Mrs. C. P. LANE and Miss GorvAN’s panies and 
Day School for Girls. 


NEW YORK, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. 
The forty-fourth year. For circulars, address 
Mrs. C. F. Hartt, Principal. 





NEw YorK, Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’ S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Twenty-ninth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 





NEW York City, 30, 32, and 34 East 57th Street. 

| MISS PEEBLESAND MISS THOMP- 

dl SON’S Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, October 4, 1894. 





NEW YorkK City, 55 West 47th Street. 


TISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


B —Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, Principal. A few board- 
ing pupiis taken. Reopens Oc tober 3. 





New York, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 


NEw YORK City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HE MISSES MERINGTON.— 
French and English School. Resident pupils. 


NEw YORK, Peekskill. +... * 
HE PEEK SK. TT MILITARY ACA- 


demy.—6Ist year. Col. Lovis H. ORLEMAN, Pria. 
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NEW YORK, Utica, 

RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR G/RLS. 

FS —The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 20, 
184. Applications should be made early. 





Onto, Cincinnati. 

VF pho ARMSTRONG'S SCHOOL FOR 
p Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit 
ed. Circulars sent on application. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

IRVN MAWR COLLEGE 

2, FOR WOMEN. 
Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under 
graduate aud graduate instruction. Awards annually 
two European Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, Teu 
tonics, Romance Languages, Mathematics, History or 
Politics, Chemistry, and Biology. Full undergraduate 
and graduate Courses in these departments and in Phi 
losophy and Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic Lan 
guages. For Program or Graduate Pamphlet, address 
as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


ISS BALDWIN’S 


¥ DAY, BOARDING, and COLLEGE PREPARATO 
KY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens Sept. 26, 1804. Ad 
dress Miss FLORENCEBALDWIN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 
OLLIDA YSBURU SEMINAR } 
Thorough instruction. Home comforts. Loca 
tion healthful. Address Mrs. R. S. Hitchcock. 


PENN 





SYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Ave. ; 

] FISS MARY E. STEVEN SS BOARD- 
F ing and Day School.—26th year. “ Approved” 
by bryn Mawr ¢ tollege. The Bryn Mawrentrance exa 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4110 and 4112 Spruce St. 

] ISS GOKDON’S BOARDING AND 
, Day School for Young Ladies. 

Liberal Education, with P reparation for College. 

French, Art, and Music. 

Mrs. JuLia R. TUTWILER, 
Associate Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 

\, RS. COMEGY’S AND M1SS BELL'S 
£ English, French, and German Boarding-School 
tor young ladies reopens October 1. 

Students prepared for College. 

Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
geal ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
d Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. ia 1848. 
Opens Sept. 28. 





RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 26 Cabot Street. 
Mi SS MARY C. WHEELER’S PRE- 
paratory,Collegiate, and Art School reopens Octo 
ber 2, 1894. Certificate admits to Brown University, 
Smith and Weilesiey Colleges. College Professors in 
Collegiate Department. Art School prepares for Paris 
studios. Limited number of boarding pupils. 


TENNESSEE, Nashville. 
(= GE FOR YOUNG LADIE S. 
Leading S uthern Institution. Patronage from 
half the Union. Vanderbilt University privileges. Art, 
Literature, Science, Music, Dressmaking, Gymnasium. 
ev. GEO. W. F. Prick, D D , Prest. 


Virainia, Norfolk 
\ [One FOLK ACz IDEM ¥ FOR BOYS.— 
Prepares for Un. of Va., J. H. Un., U.S. Mil. and 
Naval Academies, Schools of Sea “nce. 
ROBERT W. TU NSTALL, B.A., Principal. 


FRENCH SUMMER COURSE. 


Seventh Session of five weeks begins July 12. For 
circulars, ete., address Rev. Prof. €. 40OUX, M.A., Ver 
mont Academy, Saxton’ s River, Vt. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY. 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


Practically collegiate, with the care and culture of 
home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


RIVERVIEW ACADETIY. 


5YTH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for Colnge, the 
Government Academies and Business. U.S. A. officer 
detailed here by Secretary of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


“TT. AGNES’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Albany, N. Y.—Under the direction of Bishop Doane 
Choice of four courses of study for graduation. An ad 
vanced classical course may be take n, or any special 
studies. For catalogue. address Miss E. W. Boypb, Prin 


1% “*K WOOD HOUSE.—Home for 6 boys. 
~« GREYSTONE.—For you nger boys. ” Seeoeretion 
tor College. Family influences. Refined surroundings. 
Gy mnasium. ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, Short Hills, N.J 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Ft. Edward, N.Y. 

For Young Women. 37th year Sept. 25. IX courses and 

Prep.Music,Art, Elocu., Phys. Cul. $270. Jos.E. KING, D.D. 

Bi C 
oq erablncetia toe ASHEVILLE. N 


1793 Major R. Bixeua, Superintendent. a 
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SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Nineteenth year will open October 1, 1804. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, tn 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and alse tn 
artistic anatomy and perspective. Principal tnstruc 
tors: F. W. Benson, E C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Painting), Mrs. William Stone (Decora 
tive Design), B. L. Pratt (Mode — , GH. Monks, M.D 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the Museum 
For circulars giving detailed Information, address 

Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager 


Cornell University 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 
JULY 6—-AUGUST 16. 


Courses are offered for Teachers and Advanced Stu 
dents in Greek, Sanskrit, Latin, German, French, Span 
ish, English, Philosophy, Experimental Psychology, 
Pedagogy, Political Economy, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Drawing and Art, Mechan 
ical Draw ing and Designin Architectural Drawing 
Experimental Engineering, Pays al Training. 


Nation. 





Courses are also offered in the School of La 


For cireulars apply to THE REGISTRAR, 
ORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y 


7 . ~ - . - 
raveling Course inGeology 
JULY. OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. IN EXTENSION OF 
THE SPRING COURSE OF THE ACADEMY OF 
NATURAL SCLENCES OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Under the direction of Prof. ANGELO HEILPRIN 

A Three Weeks’ Course of Practical Instruction along 
the waters and among the mountains of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New York. 

To be followed in August by a course in the BE _ 
DA ISLANDS, for the examination and study of COR 
REEF FORMATIONS. 

These courses are intended as the beginning of a series 
to bring the student in direct contact with the main 
teachings of Geology. Onty a limited number of appli 
cants will be received. Address PRoF. HEILPRIN, in 
care of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
SUMMER COURSES. 

During the summer of ISM, beginning July 9 and 
continuing six weeks, courses of mstruction will be 
offered in Mathematics, Sciences, Languages, and 
other branches of study. 

These courses are primarily intended for teachers 
and will be given by members of the Literary Faculty 

For circulars and information, address 

JAMES H. WADF, 
Secretary University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Mich 


M ASSACHU SETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, 


BOSTQN. 


Courses in Engineering, Architecture, Chemistry 
Physics, Biology, and General Studies. 

Entrance examination in New York June 28 and 29 
Address H. W. TYLER, Secretary 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes f 
= two hours from New York 3 





‘irculars and reports apply 
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HOWARD SEMINARY, 

West Bridgewater, Mass. 
An ex att ane sees § : 
Ars at 
HOR 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY. 


“GONTZ (NEAR PHILADELPHIA), PA. Unexcelled as a 
Hiege Preparatory School. Now represented by its 
graduates in Vale, Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, Lehigh 
Lafayette, Trinity, Univ. of P a, and West Point. 24th 
year begins Sept. lv. J HN C. RICE, A.M., Princtpal 
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Rev i? H. WHITNEY 


BERLIN, Germany. 


GOOD PRIVATE BOARDING HOME. Cony 
located; excellent tattle Moderate terms 4 . 
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WALNUT HILL SCHOOL, 
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TUTOR—THREE VYVEARS' EXPER! 
ence teaching and tutoring—desires to tutor in col 


lege preparatory or grammar-school work iravelor 
local. Kest references 


Terror, 106 Fast 55th St., N. ¥. 


*UMMERK i ORING a sia? r, 

* Mt Desert.—Preparation for college examinations 

perienced Harvard Graduates. For eer rences and 
idress JOSEPH ALLEN, Cambri , Mase. 


“4X N INSTRUCTOR IN ¢ LA SICS IA 
an Eastern University, Ph.D. of Johns Hopkins, 
wilt give & part of the summer to eutoring in prepara 
wit gt wecolhege. Address G., care Nation, 
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GINN & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Anabasis. 


Athenzeum Press Series. 


First Four Books, with an Illustrated Vocabulary. Revised by Profes- | Issued under the general editorship of Professor GEORGE L. KITTREDGE 


sor W. W. oopwtn, author of Goodwin’s Greek Grammar, and 
Professor JoHN W. WHITE, author of Greek Lessons, The Begin- 
ner’s Greek Book, etc. 12mo. Half leather. 


trations. For introduction, $1.50. 


In this new edition the Greek text has been thoroughly revised, and is newly 


printed in large Porson pica, 


There is an introduction of 43 pages, which contains the information about 
history and antiquities which is needed for an understanding of the Anabasis. 
The notes have been thorou _ revised. The well-known Dictionary to the 

essors White and Morgan, is an integral part 


whole Anabasis, prepared by Pro 
of the present edition. 


The book is thus made up by the collaboration of three eminent scholars and 
specialists, and can be most 2 recommended as able and thorough in 
e end in view, and free from all features 


scholarship, skilful in adaptation to t 
that are merely “ taking ’ and without real value. 





Studies in the Evolution of English 


Criticism. 


By Laura J. WY Lik. 12mo. Cloth. 212 pages. Price, by mail, 


postpaid, $1.10. 


Elementary Meteorology. 


By WiiiiamM M, Davis of Harvard University. 8vo. Cloth. 355 


pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, $2.70. 


Concordance of the Divina Commedia. 
By Epwarp A. Fay. Large 8vo. 819 pages. Price, by mail, carriage 


paid, $10.00. 


Contemporary French Writers. 
By Mile. Rosine MELLE. 12mo. Cloth. 212 pages. Price, by mail, 


postpaid, 85 cents. 


leyan University. 
With Map and Illus- 


postpaid, $1.35. 


postpaid, $1.50. 





Old English Ballads. 
of Haverford College. 12mo. Cloth. 380 pages. Price, by mail, 


of Harvard University and Professor C. T. WINCHESTER of Wes- 


This series is intended primarily for use in colleges and higher schools; but 
it will furnish also to the general reader a library of the best things in English 
letters in editions at once popular and scholarly. 


Recent Numbers of this Series: 

Selections from the Poetry and Prose of Thomas Gray. 
Edited by Witu1am L. PHELPS of Yale College. 12mo, Cloth. 
179 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.00. 

Selections from the Essays of Francis Jeffrey. Edited by 


L. E. Gates of Harvard University. 12mo. Cloth. 213 pages. 
Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.00. 


Fust Published. 
Selected and edited by F. B. GUMMERE 


Inflections and Syntax of Malory’s Morte’ 


d’Arthur. 


By CHARLES S. BALDWIN, Tutor at Columbia College and Instructor 
at Barnard College. 


Square 12mo. 156 pages. Price, by mail, 


Preparatory German Reader. 
For Beginners. By C. L. VAN DAELL. 12mo. 136 pages. Price, by 
mail, postpaid, 45 cents. 


Thucydides, Book III. 


Edited by CHaARuLEs F. Smita, of Vanderbilt University. 320 pages. 
Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.75. 





Descriptive Circulars of these books sent postpaid to any address. 


Ginn & Co., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, London 








Teachers, etc. 
SMITH COLLEGE GRADUATE 


wants to tutor during the summer. Science or 
classics. Address A. W. L., Box 94, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 


GRADUATE OF YALE WISHES 

to tutor a boy or preparatory student during the 
summer months. Address D. R., 12 Winthrop Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


frxZe RIENCED TUTOR—PRINCE- 
. ton graduate—would teach French, German. or 
Mathematics in family of boys residing in city or coun- 
try, or travelling. LANGUAGE, care Nation. 


d GRADUATE OF JOHNS HOPKINS 
desires pupils in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Ad- 
dress A. A. D., 346 East 50th Street, N. Y. 


7 UTOR.— Desires summer pupils. Mathe- 
matics, Latin, Greek. Experienced. Excellent 
city references. Address TuTorR, 19, 1242 Broadway. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 




















School Agencies. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors 
Governesses, etc , to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 
Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YounG-FuLTonN, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 32 Church Street, Toronto; 
131 Third Street, Portland, Or.; 12014 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free, 
EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a ange at an increased salary should address 
C, B. RuGGies & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
587 Vine Bizect, Clacinnad, 0. 








HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has filled over 1,300 itions,more than half with- 
in the last two years. High-class vacancies how for Sep- 
tember. New handbook sent free. C.J. ALBERT, Ma 
nager, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL. 





MERICANAND FOREIGN Professors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to 
colleges, schools, and families. Mrriam COYRIERE, 
150 Sth Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 





School Agencies. 


ATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCA- 

TION, Miss CRosTuwalrt, Prep. cor. Church and 

High Sts., Nashville, Tennessee. The Leading School 
and Teachers’ Agency of the South and Southwest. 


DVICE about Schools, and Circulars free 

to parents. Best Teachers supplied for Colleges, 

Schools, and Families without charge. KERR & Huys- 
SOON, UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


‘CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
_Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 


HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN- 
cies, 110 Tremont St., Boston. and 211 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago Agency Manual free to any address. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Bureau. Miss GRACE POWERS THOMAS, M’g’r, 
eS ee , 

















; is valuable in proportion to its 
An Agency influence. If it merely hears of 
vacancies and tells Th a tf is something, but if 
you about them it is asked to recom- 


mend a teacher and recom- 
seine you, that is more. Ours Recommends 


C. W. BARDEEN. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Heath’s UWodern Language Certs 
JUST ISSUED. 
LESSONS AND EXERCISES 
FIRST YEAR’S COURSE FOR COLLEGES, No. 1, 
to accompany 
GRANDGENT’S SHORT FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


This grammar has been already adopted for the High 
Schools of Boston and other cities and towns, for the 
a Stanford University and other universities and 
colleges. 





D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH 
Easily [Mastered at Home. 


Dr. R. S. Rosenthal, who wrote theMeisterschaft Sys- 
tem 22 years ago, has just finished his greatest work, 
“ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY.” With 
this work any one can master the languages at home in 
afew weeks. “ Linguistry study is shorn of its drudge- 
ry and becomes a pleasure by this method.”’ Circulars 
and sample pages free. Part I. (5 lessons) 50 cents. 
oe books (either language) and Membership in 
our Correspondence School, $5.00. 


POLYGLOT BOOK CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Tours. 


Tyrolean Tours. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR COACHING TRIPS 
and Excursions of all kinds. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 


3 airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cui- 


ine. Reduced rates in winter. Eminent medical care 
if desired. Unusual educational advantages on mode- 
rate terms. EXCURSIONS ASPECIALTY. Best refer- 
ences. [lustrated pamphlets sent on application. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR’S FASHIONABLE EUROPEAN 
PARTIES 





Sail ag af July 7, by the “ Spaarndam,” from New 
York. Excellent Opportunity for young people to go 
al . Tours: 73 cays (Italy), $463; 47 days, $300; 
47 days, $250. Send at once for circulars and refer- 
ences to Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR, 70 and 71 Globe Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE SUMMER’S TRAVEL ABROAD. 


Applications received at 


The Misses Weldon’s French and English 
ScHoo., 331 SourH 17TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, from 
a few young ladies wishing to join the school’s exclu- 
sey class travelling about EUROPE, June to Octo- 

r, 1894. 


VACATION TOUR IN EUROPE. 


Party carefully selected and strictly limited, under 
my own escort. 
EDWARD FRANKLYN COLE, A.M. 
P.O. Box 1409, New York. 














ISS MORGAN, WHO HAS CHAPE- 

roned vacation parties to Europe, would like this 
summer to take a few young ladies for a year of study 
and travel. Address Miss MORGAN, Prin. Young Ladies’ 
School, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Jc INDERGARTEN svpp.irs 


at Schermerhorn’s, 3 East 1gth St., N. ¥. 
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4 TAKING up free silver to save protec- 


tion, as the Republican Senators from 


ie sted x 


New England and Pennsylvania now 
i propose to do, ought to open eyes that 
‘ have remained blind to all the other de- 


monstrations of the reckless and un- 
scrupulous nature of the protective sys- 
tem when driven into a corner. We 
4 have already had the pension squander- 
ing and corruption to avoid reducing 
tariff taxes; we have seen the sugar 
bounty and the silver purchases bartered 
for votes for protective duties; and now, 
it appears, we are about to see 100 per 
cent. protection joining fortunes with a 
fifty-cent dollar. On their part, Messrs. 
Lodge, Hoar, Gallinger, Reed, Cameron, 
and Quay have shown their hands, and 
Senator Pettigrew of South Dakota 
showed his in his speech of May 29. He 
laid down the platform upon which ‘‘we 
of the West’’ are standing. It is the 
platform of protection and free coinage 
of silver. ‘‘Upon this platform, and 
on this alone,’ said the South Dakota 
Senator, ‘‘ we can continue to act with 
New England.” And he added signifi- 
cantly: ‘‘ I feel sure, from my conversa- 
tion with New England’s leading men, 
they are getting ready to join us.’’ If 
this is not last-ditch protectionism, it is 
hard to say what would be. Our finances 
may be ruined and our currency de- 
based and our commerce destroyed, 
but if protection can be ‘“‘ saved,’’ all 
will be well. The virtuous New Eng- 
land Senators who are “‘ getting ready ”’ 
to goin for that, have no reason to as- 
sume a “ holier-than-thou’”’ air in the 
presence of Coxeyites. 





An encouraging indication of the tem- 
per of the Democratic members of the 
House towards the Brice-Gorman tariff 
bill, similar to that already given by Mr. 
Wilson, appears in the letter which Con- 
gressman Tarsney of Indiana has ad- 
dressed to Senator Faulkner. Mr. Tarsney 
says he declines to send to the Demo- 
cratic newspapers in his district the Se- 
nate circular purporting to give a tabu- 
lated statement of comparative rates of 
the Wilson bill and the Brice-Gorman bill, 
because of its ‘‘ misleading character ”’ 
3 and after exposing once more the cheap 
trickery behind that statement, he adds: 
4 “ I think a less misleading, a more can- 
did and fair statement to give out for 
2 publication would be that under the 
McKinley law the people are taxed an- 
nually $198,000,000; under the Senate 
bill it is proposed to tax them $175,000,- 
000, and under the House bill $125,000,- 
; 000—which shows a difference of some- 
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thing more than 1.27 per cent.” 
additional Democratic protest of this 


Every 
kind will be of great public service 
in making possible the undoing of the 
Brice-Gorman work when the bill gets 
into conference committee. If the De- 
mocrats of the House will insist upon 
the passage of the bill substantially as 
it passed the House, they will have the 
support of the overwhelming majority 
of their own party, and of the country as 
well, for the Brice-Gorman business has 
no support anywhere outside high pro 
tection circles, and it will be 
tremely difticult for the Democrats of 
the Senate to stand by their bill if by so 
doing they defeat all action whatever 


ex- 





To the vast majority of the women 
of America the cloak is an article of 
prime necessity as a protection against 
weather, the price of which they have to 
weigh with great anxiety. Its fashion and 
material constitute one of the few luxu 
ries of the poor. One would think, there- 
fore, that anybody raised above the sa- 
vage state would try to make cloaks so 
cheap that every woman would find it 
easy to get a good one. The protection 
ist theory, however, as propounded by 
ex-President Harrison and the thought 
ful Senator Lodge, is that it is bad for 
poor girls to have cheap cloaks, that it 
makes them feel cheap, and that the 
more of their scanty wages you take for 
a Cloak, the better they are off. Ac 
cordingly some of the Cleveland tailors 
wrote to the Hon. Tom Johnson, beg 
ging him to make cloaks dearer by put- 
ting on them, besides the duty of 45 per 
cent. ad valorem, an additional specific 
duty of 49} cents per pound, so as to 
make the poor sewing-girl, as he remarks, 
pay as much duty on her shoddy cloak 
as Mrs. Astor on her cloak of velvet, 
and drawing his attention to the horri 
ble state of things in Berlin, where a 
poor woman can get a cloak for $1.20 
The way the Hon. Tom takes up the 
cudgels for the poor women, and jumps 
on the greedy tailors, is delightful read 
ing. If the poor of the country had 
many such champions in Congress, there 
be much fewer Coxeyites and 
far marching on 


would 
Populists, and less 


Washington 





Secretary Carlisle made short work 
on Thursday of the sensational story that 
he had called upon the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Senate finance committee 
with a sugar schedule which he insisted 
must be put into the pending tariff bill, 
because such terms had been promised 
the Sugar Trust in return for a libe- 
ral contribution to the Democratic cam- 
paign fund in 1892. He swore that he 
no such statement, and he is a 


nade 








man whose word is to be believed 
Moreover, it came out that, while he did 
present adraft of a proposed schedule in 
response to a suggestion from the Demo 
cratic members of the committee, this 
draft was not accepted. Instead of the 
schedule which is now in the bill 
dictated by the Sugar Trust through 
the secretary of the treasury, as was 


charged, Mr. Carlisle presented no de 


being 


mand of the Trust, and his own recom 
mendations were not adopted without 


change by the committee There is thus 


nothing left of the original charge. As 
for the assumed impropriety of such 
recommendations by the head of the 


Treasury Department, only the most ig 
norant could be deceived by such a pre 
tence. It has always been the practice 
for Senators and Representatives to in 
vite his suggestions and welcome his 
advice as to the framing of a tarit? bill 
It is precisely because he is theoreti 
cally qualified to give advice and make 
when = financial 


suggestions of value 


measures are under consideration by 
Congress, that a man is appointed secre- 
tury of the treasury. 


tem he would probably draft all 


Under a better sys- 
finan 


cial measures in the tirst instance 


The sensation-mongers are left in a 
most humiliating plight by the develop 
ments since the investigation 
When they printed their 
they professed to be burning with impa 


began 
wild stories, 
tience to be called before some tribunal 
“a 
the newspaper men are given a chance 
to tell all they know, there will be some 


and allowed to free their minds 


one of them 
But when 


interesting developments,” 
wrote to his newspaper. 

got the chance, he 
tell anything which would be of ser- 
vice to the investigators, and took 
refuge in the plea of “ professional 
honor."’ The incident illustrates the 
growing sense of irresponsibility among 
writers for the press. Here is a case 
where a man whose personal integrity 
has never been impugned was charged 
with the baseness of acting as go-be- 
tween in a bargain between men seeking 
legislation in their own interests and the 
Senators in charge of a bill affecting 
those interests, and telling his fellow- 
partisans that they must make such and 
such a schedule in return for so much 
cash paid into the party treasury. There 
proves to be not a word of truth in it. 
But the man who wrote the story will 
not tell where he got it, and many news. 
papers profess to regard it as entirely 
proper for a writer to make such a 
charge, and then take refuge in the plea 
that he cannot expose the liar because it 
would be ‘‘ a breach of professional con 
fidence.’’ This seems anodd way of 
fulfilling ‘‘ the mission of the press.”’ 


he 
was unwilling to 
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The Hawaiian incident may probably 
be considered as closed with the all but 
unanimous adoption by the Senate on 
Thursday of a resolution declaring that 
the people of the Hawaiian Islands 
ought to establish and maintain their 
own form of government, that the 
United States ought not to interfere, 
and that the intervention of any other 
government would be regarded as un- 
friendly to this country. If such a 
resolution had only been adopted two 
years ago, and the Harrison administra- 
tion had lived up to it, we should have 
been spared the humiliating history of 
the attempt to rush through an annexa- 
tion scheme which was not favored 
by the people either of the Hawaii- 
an Islands or of the United States. 
This country had a narrow escape from 
having these islands made part of the 
United States before people generally 
knew what was going on, and it did not 
escape the reproach of having interfered 
unjustifiably in the affairs of a Power 
with which it was at peace and of hav- 
ing overthrown the existing government. 
The best we can do now is to resolve 
that this sort of thing shall not happen 
again. 





The payment by James Gordon Ben- 
nett of over $6,000 damages the other 
day to Miss Kinney, a country clergy- 
man’s daughter, about whom the Herald 
printed an atrocious libel, and who sued 
it in the United States Court, throws 
light on several things. The libel was a 
brutal attack on Miss Kinney’s character, 
telegraphed from the country by some 
malicious person and printed without 
the least inquiry. When called on to 
retract, the Herald retracted by repeat- 
ing the libel, with the word ‘ not ”’ in- 
serted—that is, by saying that Miss 
Kinney did not do so and so, thus clearly 
aggravating the original offence. Now 
this case, taken in connection with Mr. 
Van Ingen’s suits against the Mail and 
Express and the Recorder, shows clearly 
that if libels are not punished or re- 
pressed, it is the fault of the pub- 
lic. Fourteen thousand dollars were 
recovered last year for one scandal 
from three other city newspapers. It 
is quite plain that anybody who suf- 
fers from a scandalous press has only 
to go into court to get satisfaction, 
for the juries are most sympathetic. 
Nearly every juryman has suffered, or 
has friends who have suffered, from 
blackguard ‘‘journalism,’’ and is ready 
in a good case to make the offender 
smart. This Kinney suit shows also 
why the Herald was so eager last winter 
for a change in the law which should 
compel libelled people to prove malice in 
order to recover damages. Miss Kinney, 
of course, could not prove malice; no- 
body can prove malice—it is unprova- 
ble; it has to be a legal presumption. 
Miss Kinney has also sued the Police 
Gazetle, but she fcannot lay hold of a 
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tithe of the scandal-mongers all over the 
country who circulated the libel. But 
these suits are full of hope and encou- 
ragement for a long-suffering people. 





The attempt of the relatives of the 
Italians who were killed in New Orleans 
in the assault in the parish prison in 
1891, to recover damages for their death, 
has been finally defeated in the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. The opinion of the 
court was delivered by Judge Pardee, 
the other two judges concurring. The 
damages were laid at $30,000. The court 
decided that, under the treaty of 1871 
with Italy, Italians resident in this 
country are entitled to exactly the 
same sort of legal protection as citizens, 
and no more; that there isno common-law 
right to sue a State or city for dam- 
ages for the loss of either life or 
property through riots; that for such a 
right to exist it must be created by 
statute; that a statute makes the city of 
New Orleans liable for damage done by 


mobs to property, but makes no mention- 


of municipal liability for the loss of life; 
that, therefore, this liability does not ex- 
ist, and, horrible as the crime was, there 
is no remedy for it in acivil action. This 
justifies Mr. Blaine’s »osition when the 
offence occurred—that the Italians in 
New Orleans were entitled to all the 
legal protection due to citizens, but no 
more, and therefore could not properly 
invoke federal interference in their be- 
half—a position which we then main- 
tained was impregnable. It is, however, 
a position which doubtless makes the 
role of the United States a very embar- 
rassing one when foreigners are the 
victims of violence punishable only by 
State law. If the State does not punish 
it, the United States can really do no- 
thing for the injured persons beyond 
giving them a solatium in money, which 
is a great discredit to the country. 
We believe it has been held that Con- 
gress has power to take cognizance 
of such offences, and if it has, it ought 
to provide for its exercise by legislation. 
Our States are at present the only civil- 
ized communities in the world which 
can deny protection to the life and prop- 
erty of foreigners with perfect impuni- 
ty, for the United States protects them 
from chastisement. 





The boldest and most jocose exercise 
of judicial authority probably ever made 
was the injunction forbidding the Con- 
stitutional Convention to pass on the 
qualifications of its own members. 
Judge Clute’s injunction forbidding the 
clerk of the State Senate to call the roll 
was a trifle compared to it. If it were 
good law, it would authorize any one of 
our forty-six judges of the Supreme 
Court to arrest the proceedings of the 
highest sort of assembly known to civi- 
lized man for an indefinite period. The 
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case would, of course, be different if 
alegislator’s title to his seat were now 
subject to judicial decision, as in Eng- 
land. But no such practice is known in 
the United States. In both Congress and 
the State legislatures the members whose 
seats are not contested decide without ap- 
peal on the claims of those whose seats are 
contested, If the Constitutional Conven- 
tion were subject to a different rule, it 
would really place it lower than the 
bodies which it creates and whose ac- 
tion it controls. The committee disposed 
of the injunction in a very calm and 
dignified way, by deciding to take no 
notice of it; but the issue of such writs 
always helps to bring the courts into a 
contempt which cannot be punished. It 
makes a judge talked of, but does not 
add to his fame. 





There is no doubt whatever that the 
testimony which Mr. Goff is bringing out 
through the Senate investigating com- 
mittee is making a profound impression 
upon the public. Neither is there any 
doubt that it is very generally accepted 
as truthful. That it will be met with 
denials by most of the persons impli- 
cated is expected, but in their denials 
the police ofticials will suffer under the 
disadvantage of popular distrust of many 
years’ standing. That blackmail has 
been levied upon both crime and liquor 
in this city for many years is a matter 
of general belief, and the evidence that 
it is levied is taken as a matter of 
course and accepted on its face as truth- 
ful. That adduced on Monday, like 
what preceded it on Friday, bears many 
marks of truthfulness, and is supported 
by corroborative evidence which sus- 
tains its general character. It is no- 
ticeable that all the witnesses testify to 
a uniform rate of taxation—$500 as an 
‘* initiation fee,’’ and $50 a month as re- 
gular tariff, with something thrown in 
for the ‘‘ ward man.”’ The ward man, 
it should be borne in mind, is the 
ward detective who is supposed to 
be giving the police the most expert 
kind of aid in ferreting out crime. That 
he should be used so uniformly as the 
collector of blackmail, gives us a start- 
ling picture of the demoralization which 
the business has caused in the force. 





Forty years’ ago, Bastiat propounded 
the thesis that a classical education 
at a French college predisposed a man 
to socialism; and as a matter of fact 
the Jeaders in the socialistic move- 
ment in France, and in the Paris Com- 
mune, have been largely college gradu- 
ates who had failed in life M. Leon 
Say took the matter up at a recent 
meeting of the Political Economy So- 
ciety in Paris, and seemed to agree with 
Bastiat; and to the influence of the uni- 
versities in making socialists he added 
that of the Germans. While the Germans 
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were absorbed in philosophy, they made 
no progress, and as soon as they dropped 
philosophy and took to arms they found. 
ed the empire and conquered France. 
The French then thought it was the 
philosophy which had beaten them, 
and, since the war, have taken it up. 
M. Leon Say would, therefore, sup- 
press the *‘ baccalaureat’’—the A. B. de- 
gree—and reform the philosophic in- 
struction in the university. He would 
banish from the French horizon * the 
love of mystic poetry which is now all 
the rage, and which, by a natural re- 
action against vulgar and unclean 
realism, is more and more laying hold 
of the minds of the young men.” ‘ To 
give things their real value, and see 
them exactly as they are, is,’’ he said, 
‘*the highest duty of citizenship.” ‘‘ But 
how,” he asked, ‘‘can we hope that the 
love of reality and contempt for chi- 
meras will penetrate young minds if 
philosophers continue to nourish them 
with metaphysical illusions, by fixing 
their view obstinately on ideal states of 
society as far as possible removed from 
this earth? Is it not sad to think that it 
is now the fashion to confide chairs of 
political economy to metaphysicians, 
with the view, doubtless laudable, of 
having them learn political economy by 
teaching it? Political economy is the 
servant of philosophy, perhaps because 
common sense ought to be the servant 
of mystical speculation.”’ 





We happen to have lying before us, as 
we read these observations of M. Leon 
Say, astriking illustration of the way in 
which metaphysics creeps into political 
economy, in the. shape of a paper, on 
the ‘* Austrian Theory of Value,” by our 
excellent friend Prof. Macvane of Har- 
vard. Economically and humanly speak- 
ing, cost is what a man pays for a thing 
when he buys it. To the manufacturer of 
the finished article, the cost is what he 
has paid for his raw materials and the 
labor he has employed. On this he 
bases his profit. This is as far as an 
economist can or ought to go. Common 
sense stops him ‘‘ right here,’ as the 
orators say. But here the metaphysician 
arrives on the scene and says: ‘ This 
is only the employer’s way of look- 
ing at the matter.” ‘The econo- 
mic view of cost” ‘must take the 
broadly human point of view, by ig 
noring the division of men into em 
ployers and laborers, and making cost 
of production a question of the whole 
exertion or sacrifice men have to under- 
go in order to produce the various com 
modities they need.’’ With this Prof. Mac- 
vane tackles the ‘Austrian School,”’ and 
he and Prof. Boehm-Bawerk and Prof. 
von Wieser have a lively tussle over the 
nature and extent of ‘‘ this exertion or 
sacrifice,’’ about which, of course, one 
knows just as much as the other, and 
about which none of them can offer any- 
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thing but a speculative opinion. Hear 
ing the noise, Marx, Bebel, Guesde, 
and Jaurés and the Fabians, arrive 
promptly on the scene, followed by 
Vaillant and Henry, and shout, ‘*What 
is this we hear about ‘the broadly hu 
man point of view’ and ‘exertion and 
sacrifice’? That is our affair; we know 
all about that ; what can you know, 
black-coated canaille? What you need 
is a good bomb under your chair.”’ 


Every French ministry that comes in 
pours a little oil on the socialistic flame 
M. Dupuy’s exposition of his policy has 
the usual vague and most mischievous 
promise ‘‘to push forward democratic 
measures, and especially to give attention 
to the bills before the committees relat 
ing to social problems and working 
men’s pensions, with the object of im 
proving the condition of workingmen 
in town and country.’’ We need hard 
ly say that this is pure buncombe 
There are no measures before the com 
mittees for the permanent improvement 
of the workingmen either in town or 
in country. They are all measures in 
tended either to induce the working 
men to work less, and so diminish pro 
duction, or to give them money out of 
the taxes paid in part by their own earn- 
ings. M.Dupuy’s observation that‘ work- 
ingmen have no need to resort to revo 
lution to improve their lot’’ will un- 
doubtedly be taken by them to mean 
that their objects would justify revo- 
lution if legislation was not to be had 
We do not need now to say that this 
sort of talk by men in power in all 
the leading countries of the world has 
at last begun to alarm = capitalists, 
and is undoubtedly having its effect 
in delaying the revival of business, The 
socialistic leanings of the Liberal party 
in England have been sensibly felt in 
‘‘the City,’”’ and there is no good ground 
for supposing that the Tories would be 
much safer, and the effect of ** social 
reforms’’ on French finances is becom 
ing increasingly threatening 





The concours by means of which it 
was hop-d that anew and better series 
of postage-stamps might be obtained for 
France has just ended in complete fail 
ure. Something like 500 designs were 
sent in, none of which was good enough 
to be of use. Half-a-dozen were passable, 
others were caricatures, others still un 
intentionally absurd and grotesque; but 
the mass was simply ugly and stupid. Al 
legorical figures, of course, abounded, 
and the unhappy republic was served up 
a tuutes sauces. Phrygian caps, Revolu 
tlonary cocked-hats, cockades, fasces, 
Gallic cocks, lions, and all the rest of the 
symbolic menagerie, swarmed. Realism 
had its triumphs, too: Gen. Hoche shook 
hands with Joan of Are over the map of 
France; M. Carnot, with his habitual 
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“war paint’’ on, stood with his hand on 


the shoulder of a young woman of very 
agreeable appearance, who sat ata table 
on which there was a telegraphic appara 
tus. The tricolor waved over them. As 
was natural and proper, the jury rejected 
the whole of the designs, though award 
ing gratuities of consolation to four or 
tive of the competitors W hy such a 
competition as this should be thought 
more democratic than the obvious and 
sensible plan of giving a commis 
sion to a competent artist, it would 
be hard tosay. There would seem to 
be no more danger of favoritism or 
of jobbing in one case than in the 
other, France has designers and medal 
lists equal to any in the world \ stamp 
designed by Chaplain or by Roty, men 
who are first in their art, could not lack 
distinction But prejudice mn France 
still calls for competitions, as if the re 
public were somehow made safer by 
them, even at the expense of becoming 
in some Ways uglier and less artistic , for 
a choice where, as in France, the best 
men will not compete, is certain to be a 


‘Choice among mediocrities 


It is extremely fortunate that the mu 
tual relations of the great Powers of 
Europe are today as nearly cordial as 
they have been for many vears, for the 
state of the Balkan peninsula is more than 
ever threatening to the peace of the 
world. If Rumania and Montenegro are 
quiet enough for the moment, and 
Greece too busy with bankruptey and 
earthquakes to give her whole sestless 
attention to foreign affairs, Servia and 
Bulgaria are in a very dangerous con 
dition. In Servia the King is a boy 
ex-King Milan—who has unlimited ca 
pacity to make mischitef—has returned, 
regardless of the law and his own solemn 
promises; real or pretended conspira- 
cies have been discovered; the Con 
stitution has been abolished, and father 
and son are busy trying to govern 
the kingdom in defiance of the wishes 
of the overwhelming majority of the 
people. In Bulgaria there have long 
been indications of trouble between Mr 
Stambulotf, the virtual dictator since 
iss6. and the prince he has creat 
ed Stambulotf has been dismissed, but 
he is able, powerful, and unscrupulous, 
not at all the man to yield without a 
struggle of some kind. Already there 
has been serious rioting in Sofia. Any 
outbreak of 
a revolution in either country, fol 


day may witness the 


lowed by civil war, the danger of for 
eign intervention and of the reopen 
ing of the whole Eastern Question. Al 
most the only reassuring element in the 
situation is the fact that the fecling be 
tween Vienna and St. Petersburg has 
been better of late, and that both gov- 
ermments are sufficiently anxious to 
avoid a general war to be cautious about 
doing anything which might provoke it. 
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THE NEW SILVER MOVEMENT. 


THE disgust with tariff tinkering which 
is spreading among the people of both 
parties throughout the country, and the 
plain demonstration which the events 
of the last four years have now afforded 
that tariff-making is something which 
must in the long run ruin any democrat- 
ic government by corrupting the Legis- 
lature, have apparently convinced some 
of the Republican managers that they 
must have a new issue in the next can- 
vass. They have accordingly fixed on 
silver as their particular vanity, and have 
managed quite ingeniously to couple 
with it that odious power, the Kingdom 
of Great Britain andIreland. Mr. Lodge 
was put up to start the movement in 
the Senate. He perceived the enormous 
importance to commercial nations of 
more money—that is, of more silver—and 
then he asked himself, Who is it that 
hinders mankind from having as much 
silver money as it pleases? Why, Eng- 
land, of course, by adhering to the gold 
standard. Now, why does England adhere 
to the gold standard? If she adhered to 
it from philanthropic motives or desire to 
benefit the human race, Mr. Lodge would 
forgive her. He believes in sentimental 
money. But he found out that she ad- 
heres to it through pure selfishness, from 
a desire to benefit herself and make money 
in commercial operations. The effect of 
such a discovery on a nature like Mr. 
Lodge’s may be readily imagined. He 
determined to ‘‘go for’ England and com- 
pel her, by discriminating duties on her 
imports, to change her standard, to give 
ear to the bitter cry of the Coxeyites, 
and adopt a humane silver or bimetal- 
lic system. 

The appearance of Mr. Lodge with 
this scheme in the Senate did not at- 
tract much attention, as he has for 
some time been working hard for 
popularity by any tools that come to 
hand. He is, in fact, a Presidential can- 
didate in the very earliest stage, who 
has been much impressed by the large 
number of persons who are laboring 
under the silver hallucination, and, 
therefore, is perfectly overpowered by the 
weight of the silver arguments and the 
wickedness of gold-standard nations. But 
he has now been reinforced by Mr. 
Thomas B. Reed of Maine, who is also a 
Presidential candidate, but a very much 
weightier person than Mr. Lodge, and 
very much nearer to a nomination. Mr. 
Reed has been interviewed, and says he 
is of the same mind as Mr. Lodge. His 
attention too has been called to the suf- 
ferings of the world from want of more 
silver, and to the large exporting powers 
of the silver nations, like India, who are 
now competing with the United States. 
What is the remedy for this? Why, a 
union of the Latin nations to coerce Eng- 
land and Germany, by means of high dis- 
criminating tariffs, to change their stan- 
dard. This will doubtless be the pro- 
gramme of the party in the next canvass, 





particularly if, after the passage of the 
Wilson bill, there should be two years of 
revived industry and prosperity. 

The scheme is not worth discussing as 
a practical plan of legislation, any more 
than the fox’s plan of having all his fel- 
lows cut off their tails after he had lost 
his own. Of course, in international 
trade, if you will not buy, you can- 
not sell, and we cannot discriminate 
against any European Power which 
would care about our discrimination, 
without cutting off our own trade. The 
largest market for our farm produce, 
in fact we might say the only one, is 
England, and a proposal to discriminate 
against her specially, together with Ger- 
many, savors of the kindergarten. Mr. 
Lodge’s idea that by forcing England to 
retaliate he would blow ‘‘ the free-trade 
system ”’ to atoms, will only lead English 
business men to ask what his age is. 

But, from the point of view of home 
politics, Mr. Reed’s adhesion to the plan 
is one of the most encouraging of recent 
signs of the times. It shows pretty clear- 
ly that the Republican candidates—if 
not the Republican managers—consider 
the tariff, as a plan for raising the wages 
of American workmen, to have had its 
day. The workmen, to use the slang 
phrase, ‘‘ have got on to it,” and in so 
far as they desire the Government to 
raise their wages at all, desire it to be 
done by some sort of direct gift or sub- 
sidy or distribution, such as the Coxey- 
ites ask for—that is, either the employ- 
ment of labor by the Government, or a 
great issue of cheap money, either silver 
or paper. They are not willing any 
longer to have the bounty come through 
themanufacturers. Reed and Lodge have 
caught the idea. If they are to advo- 
cate a high tariff again at all, it will not 
be with the view of enabling the em- 
ployers to pay better wages, but with 
the view of punishing England in the 
interest of ‘‘cheap money for the poor 
man.”’ 

The drift of public sentiment towards 
free trade, too, wili, we think, be has- 
tened by the blundering way in which 
the Senate has managed the Wilson bill. 
What the country sees clearly is that this 
remarkable display of corruption and in- 
capacity has been called forth in the in- 
terest not of free trade, but of protection, 
and that, in short, it is almost hopeless, 
when once a high tariff has been put in 
operation, to look for real reduction 
or reform from any legislature. The in- 
fluence of a high tariff on all legislatures 
is in the highest degree corrupting. Huge 
pecuniary interests grow up behind it, 
which are sure to defend themselves 
by every means in _ their power 
against legislative interference, and the 
readiest means is, of course, the seduc- 
tion of the legislators. So that, as we 
see in the case of the Wilson bill, no 
matter what the people may vote for 
at the polls, if you give the beneficia- 
ries of the tariff time to ‘‘ see’’ the 





lawmakers and work upon them, there 
will be no change, or as little change as 
possible. 

Against this influence the reformers 
have no means of defence. <As a rule 
the pecuniary interest of free-traders 
in the tariff is small. With them the tariff 
is not ‘‘business.’’ They therefore have 
nothing to oppose to the protectionist 
corruption but argument, and to argu- 
ment the reply of the Gormans and Brices 
of course is that, ‘‘thanks be to God, they 
are not open toconviction.’’ We predict- 
ed most of what has happened in a pas- 
sage which we printed immediately 
after Mr. Cleveland’s election, when urg- 
ing him to call Congress together while 
the members were fresh from the polls 
and still felt strongly the reform im- 
pulse. More and more, therefore, every 
year, those who care for the future of 
democratic government will fight for 
its deliverance from the curse and snare 
of protective tariffs, and for the total 
withdrawal of the legal-tender quality 
from money. Legal tender is now, as it 
was when first invented, a means of 
keeping adulterated money in cir- 
culation, or, in other words, of cheat- 
ing the poor and unwary. It puts the 
property and business of the commu- 
nity at the mercy of ignorance and 
fraud; and those who want to “‘ see the 
government of the people, by the people, 
for the people,” perpetuated, will try to 
confine taxation to the needs of revenue, 
and coinage to stamping and weighing. 








SEPARATE CITY ELECTIONS. 


WE are glad to see that the first subject 
to engage the attention of the Constitu- 
tional Convention’s committee on cities 
is the proposition for an amendment so 
extending the terms of elective officials 
that national, State, and municipal elec- 
tions wan all be held in different years. 
This proposition is not a new one in 
this State. It was put forward first 
by the Constitutional Club of Brooklyn 
in 1885, and was submitted to the Legis- 
lature in the spring of that year. Its 
form to-day is precisely what it was 
then, though during its repeated sub- 
mission to one Legislature after another 
it has undergone some temporary modifi- 
cations. What it proposes is to lengthen 
the term of Governor and all minor State 
officials to a uniform period of four years. 
At present the Governor’s term is three 
years, and that of minor State officials 
two years. It proposes, furthermore, to 
extend the term of Senators from two 
years to four,and the term of Assembly- 
men from one year to two, and to pro- 
vide for biennial sessions of the Legis- 
lature. 

With this arrangement of terms, the 
election of Governor, State officers, and 
State Senators could be placed midway 
between the elections for President—that 
is, every four years, beginning with 
1894. This would bring every State elec- 
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tion no nearer any Presidential elec- 
tion than two years, and the pestife- 
rous influence of national politics, in the 
form of appeals to carry the election on 
national issues for the ‘‘ moral’”’ effect 
of the result upon a close-following na- 
tional election, would be eliminated. 
The only State candidates who would 
have to be voted for in Presidential years 
would be members of the Assembly. The 
odd years between national and State 
elections could thus be reserved entirely 
for municipal elections, without either 
a national or a State candidate or issue 
to confuse or complicate them. Thus 
we should, under this division, elect a 
Governor, minor State officers, a State 
Senate and Assembly at one time. In 
the following year we should have a 
municipal election, with nothing except 
municipal candidates and issues be- 
fore the voters. In the next following 
autumn we should have a Presiden- 
tial election, with no State or local can- 
didates, except members of the Assem- 
bly, to complicate, or serve as bases for 
trades and deals. The great advantages 
of this absolute separation are too obvi- 
ous to be dwelt upon. The argument 
which has been raised so often against 
spring municipal elections, that the 
voters will not take interest in them, 
cannot be advanced against this plan, 
for the municipal elections will be held 
on the regular November date—that is, at 
the time to which the voters have be- 
come accustomed. 

Heretofore more objection has been 
raised against the biennial-session part 
of the proposition than to any other, 
though there has been some raised also 
against the lengthening of official terms. 
So far as the biennial sessions are con- 
cerned, it is sufticient to say that all 
except six of the forty-four States have 
adopted the plan, and in none of them is 
there a serious movement in favor of 
returning to annual sessions Maine 
adopted biennial sessions in 1880, and in 
1888 the people rejected a proposition to 
restore annual sessions by a vote of 39,- 
320 to 5,776. In two States, Georgia and 
Ohio, the law is evaded by the politi- 
cians, who, under plea of an adjourned 
session, manage to hold annual sessions, 
but the popular objection to this evasion, 
especially in Ohio, is so strong that the 
practice is not likely to continue. The 
six States which adhere to annual ses- 
sions are Massachusetts, Montana, New 
Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, and 
South Carolina. It would be difficult 
to show that any one of these is better 
off because of its annual sessions than 
the other forty-four States are with only 
half as many. So far as New York is 
concerned, we are convinced that if the 
people were given a chance to say 
whether or not they would cut down 
their supply of legislation one-half, they 
would answer in overwhelming numbers 
in favor of the reduction. 

That four years is not regarded as 





too long a term for State officials is 
shown by the fact that nineteen 
States, nearly half the whole number, 
have that term now and do not find it in 
any way objectionable. In New York 
the gain of having our State elections 
turn on State issues alone would be so 
great that any disadvantage which might 
follow from the addition of one year to 
the Governor’s term and the doubling of 
the terms of the minor State officials 
would be trifling in comparison. It is 
impossible to find any arguments in sup- 
port of our present method of shorter 
terms for the minor offices than for Gov- 
ernor. The chief result of this arrange- 
ment is to keep our State elections drib- 
bling along through other elections, com- 
plicating the whole of them with issues 
which distract the voters’ attention and 
do no one except the machine politicians 
any good. 

That separate elections are of great 
value in municipal affairs has been 
shown conclusively by the experience of 
Boston and other New England cities 
In Massachusetts the elections in many 
cities are held about a month after the 
regular November elections. It has hap 
pened repeatedly that cities which have 
been carried by one party in the Novem 
ber elections on State or national issues, 
have turned about, a month later, and 
elected mayors of the opposite political 
faith on local issues alone. In one year, 
1890, no less than six cities which had 


‘given Democratic majorities in Novem 


ber, elected Republican mayors in De 
cember, and six which had given Repub- 
lican majorities in November, elected De- 
mocratic mayors in December. In all 
these cases the best men won without 
regard to their party names. In Boston 
there has been a Democratic majority 
given in every November election since 
1880, but during the fourteen years be 
tween that time and the present the Re- 
publicans have four times elected a 
mayorin December, winning each of the 
four times because of the superior cha- 
racter of theirnominee. The Democratic 
pluralities in November have ranged from 
4,000 to 13,000, but have fallen in the four 
November defeats to a minority ranging 
from 700 to 5,460. The most complete 
reverse of all was in 1889, when the De- 
mocrats carried the city by 5,654 plurality 
in November, and lost it by 5,640 plurali 
ty in December. That the interestin mu- 
nicipal elections has been little less than 
that aroused in other elections is shown 
by the fact that the average falling-off 
in the December vote from the Novem- 
ber vote was during ten years less than 
2,500, 

Similar results have been shown in the 
separate elections which are held in oth- 
er New England cities and in Philadel- 
phia’ There is, it should be remember 
ed, much more interest in municipal 
matters every where now than there wasa 
few years ago. The one thing necessary 
to stimulate that interest and concen- 





trate it upon the sole issue of good gov 

ernment is to eliminate all other ques 

tions from the municipal elections. Let 
the voters be called upon to decide be 
tween the capabilities of candidates to 
pave, police, light, drain, and rule the 
city, without regard to their views on 
the tariff, or pensions, or Hawaii, or sil 
ver, or the income tax, and we shall 
then be able to get a verdict in accord 
ance with common sense and the rudi- 
mentary principles of good government 


THE PANIC AND POOR-RELIE} 


THE past winter, with its unusual de 
mands on charity, furnished also unusu- 
al opportunities for the study of methods 
and results in the administration of cha 
rity. Several valuable reports from dif 
ferent cities have fallen under = our 
notice, and it is instructive to group 
some of their conclusions 

One of them comes from New Haven 
being tabulations relating to destitution 
and its relief in that city published in 
the last two numbers of the Yale Ay 
The particular aim was to show how 
greatly the distress and helplessness of 
the unemployed in New Haven had been 
exaggerated. Their numbers were put at 
5,000 (out of a population of S1,000) by 
many ‘competent observers,” including 
the mayor of the city, yet a police cen 
sus, taken with characteristic looseness, 
found a total of only 2,886 These figures, 
of course, cover those who were usually 
idle in winter as well as those thrown 
out of employment by the hard times 
On the other hand, the police may have 
overlooked some names that should have 
been recorded. But it is evident that 
the popular impression of the amount 
of destitution through lack of work 
erred seriously on the side of exaggera- 
tion. 

This becomes still more clear when 
the demands made upon the organizations 
for poor-relief are studied in detail. The 
New Haven Organized Charities handled 
nearly all the money raised for aiding 
the unemployed, and from the records 
kept by that society an accurate com- 
parison can be made with foregoing 
years. Comparing in this way the three 
months from last November to Janu- 
ary, inclusive, with the corresponding 
period of the preceding year, it appears 
that there were 299 more cases of resi- 
dent applicants for help, but 2,192 more 
of non-resident—in other words, of 
tramps. Taking the first quarter of 
this year, compared with the first three 
months of 1893, we find that there were 
175 more cases of residents and 2,607 
more of tramps. There was thus a 
positive falling off in resident des 
titution, though an increase in tramps. 
In New Haven, accordingly, the main 
question seems to come down to the 
inquiry why the city is so peculiarly at- 
tractive to tramps. The Review statis- 
tics handle admirably the returns from 
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savings banks, by the test of which it 
appears that the poorer classes had 
resources of their own to fall-back upon 
in an emergency, and also that times 
were actually better in New Haven in 
the first quarter of 1894 than in the 
same part of 1893. 

Baltimore’s experience last winter in 
banishing tramps and helping the un- 
employed is set forth in the last Forum 
by Mr. E. R. L. Gould. The main fea- 
ture of the scheme devised by the city 
authorities in codperation with the Citi- 
zens’ Relief Committee, was the applica- 
tion of the ‘‘work test.’’ It had its usual 
fatal results upon the tramp population, 
cutting down the lodgers at the police 
stations from -320 on January 1 to 200 
on the 16th, to 80 on the 28th, and 
to zero on February 3. Work furnished 
the unemployed was undertaken on 
‘* economic principles ’’—that is, market 
rates were paid for raw material and 
demanded for the finished product, and 
the murket rate for wages was paid as 
nearly as possible. Mr. Gould’s conclu- 
sion from the whole experiment is: 

**No new sociological principles may be de- 
rived from Baltimore’s experiments, but high- 
ly satisfactory sociological results have been 
accomplished, The potency of the work test 
in relieving a community of most of its va- 
grants and tramps has been once more estab- 
lished, and the feasibility of providing indus- 
trial work for relief purposes ona fairly large 
scale has been successfully demonstrated. Let 
us hope that these may soon avail against re- 
petition of ill-advised schemes emanating 


from unwise philanthropists, interested politi- 
cians, or socialistic dreamers.”’ 


Of extraordinary interest is the report 
of a ‘‘ special committee on public poor- 
relief” in Waterbury, Conn. That there 
was need of investigation was evident 
from the way the amounts expended in 
public alms had been increasing. During 
the past twenty-five years the taxable 
property has increased 56 per cent., 
the population 176 per cent., but 
the pauper expenditures 462 per cent. 
The amount paid out for poor-relief 
last year (exclusive of the sums ex- 
pended on hospitals) was $38,452, or 
88 cents per capita. This is among the 
highest per capita taxes for relief of the 
poor paid by any of the Connecticut 
cities; and Connecticut, as Prof. Mc- 
Cook has demonstrated, ‘‘ leads the 
worlid in its dispensation of public alms.”’ 

The committee was not long in find- 
ing that the great leak came in the 
abuses, so often exposed but so hard to 
abandon, of out-door relief. Some of 
the cases taken from the selectmen’s 
books are simply astounding. A man 
convicted on December 4 of keeping 
a house of ill fame had got groce- 
ries and fuel from the city authori- 
ties only three days before. One family 


had been enjoying public relief for eight 
years consecutively, and in that time 
the husband had been arrested once for 
non-support, five times for breach of the 
peace, and twelve times for drunkenness. 
One woman who had received outdoor 
relief for seven years, and who was helped 





to the extent of $58.50 in 1893, has the 
following police record: ‘‘ Arrested in 
August, 1892, for drunkenness; arrest- 
ed in February, 1893, for keeping a 
house of ill-fame; arrested in Novem- 
ber, 1893, for drunkenness.’’ So over- 
whelming was the evidence collect 
ed by the committee of the -‘‘ vast 
amount of hereditary and chronic pau- 
perism ”’ directly caused by the unwise 
methods of poor-relief so long in vogue, 
that a special town-meeting, called to 
consider the report, passed resolutions 
which will lead to an immediate reform 
of the worst features of the system, and 
ultimately to its total abolition. 


THE LATE G. J. ROMANES. 
OXFORD, May 26, 1894. 

GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, F.R.S., died at Ox- 
ford very suddenly, though after an illness of 
intermittent severity which had lasted more 
than two years, on Wednesday, May 23. His 
achievements in sciénce would doubtless have 
created more stir if he had not possessed that 
unusual fairness of spirit and openness of 
mind which made it constitutionally impossi- 
ble for him to advocate pronounced and un- 
compromising views. The ripeness of judg- 
ment and breadth of view which characterized 
the later years of his vigor would, however, 
have been sure to culminate in the very high- 
est sort of original work had not his failing 
health come in as an impediment and finally 
cut him off in his forty-sixth year. 

He was born in 1848 at Kingston, Canada, 
where his father had established himself, hav- 
ing been sent out by Dr. Chalmers as a sort of- 
Presbyterian bishop charged with the general 
organization of the Church in Canada. The 
naine Romanes is not uncommon in Scotland, 
and it wasin the north of Scotland that Mr. 
G. J. Romanes spent the summers of many 
active years of his manhood. At his place in 
Rossshire he went into the careful study of 
material drawn from the ocean at his doors 
—jelly-fish, star-fish, and sea-urchins. His 
education was not in any of the English 
public schools, but came from private tuition 
given him in London and on the Continent; as 
a boy he spent some years in Spain, for in- 
stance. He was graduated with honors in 
science at Gonville and Caius College, which 
he left in 1870, and of which he was afterwards 
made an honorary fellow. Having come to 
Cambridge with no pronounced tastes,and with 
the prospect of following out some one of the 
more usual courses of study there pursued, he 
was strongly and permanently attached to 
scientific .work by Prof. Michael Foster, then 
prelector at Trinity. Upon leaving Cambridge 
he continued his studies at University Col- 
lege, under the auspices of Prof. Burdon-San- 
derson, through whom he made the acquaint- 
ance of the great Charles Darwin. Darwin's 
attention having already been attracted by 
contributions which Romanes had made to 
Nature, the acquaintance, which began in 
1874, soon ripened into an unusually strong 
friendship, and culminated during the later 
years of Darwin’s life in the closest intimacy. 
These circumstances, combined with the pre- 
vious bent of his mind and his special studies, 
made Mr. Romanes one of the most representa- 
tive successors of Darwin. The very fact that 
he maintained an independent initiative, and 
could not insist upon the letter of the Dar- 
winian law enough to meet the views of all 





Darwinists, constitutes his best title as Dar- 
win’s representative. A recognition of this 
among other things may be found in his elec- 
tion as a fellow of the Royal Society in 1879. 

His investigations were by no means confin- 
ed to observations and experiments upon the 
lower forms of sea-life, but they concerned al- 
so the signs and symptoms of mental evolution 
among animals in general. Indeed, his experi- 
ments and recorded observations in the case of 
a monkey in the Zoélogical Gardens attracted 
much attention, the more so because they ap- 
peared in a volume, published in 1883, contain- 
ing ahitherto unpublished essay upon instinct 
by Charles Darwin himself. In the year 1885, 
Lord Rosebery founded a professorship at 
Edinburgh for the special behoof of Mr. Ro- 
manes, who delivered there his lectures on the 
‘Philosophy of Natural History.’ The same 
matter, or practically the same, was incorpo- 
rated in the more extensive course which Mr. 
Romanes gave when appointed, in 1888, Fuller- 
ian Professor of Physiology at the Royal Insti- 
tution in London. These lectures were pub- 
lished under the title of ‘Before and After 
Darwin,’ and should be distinguished at least 
chronologically from Mr. Romanes’s ‘ Darwin 
and After Darwin,’ published in 1892. His 
agreement with his master did not prevent his 
dwelling in these lectures and publications up- 
on points in organic evolution which could not, 
in his opinion, be cleared up satisfactorily by 
Darwinism pure and simple. How sincere he 
was in regarding himself as the most loyal of 
Darwinians, will be brought home to any one 
who turns to certain passages where intense 
admiration of the great naturalist takes on an 
almost lyric form of expression. 

Mr. Romanes used to defend such passages 
in prose against the reviewers, always in am- 
bush and ready to pounce upon the accidental 
blank verse of prose-writers. Certain themes 
and certain ideals seemed to him not to justify 
only, but to require, some departure of this 
kind from the accredited modes of pedestrian 
writing. Not the least interesting among the 
traits of this strictly scientific scholar was the 
poetic temperament which found private ex- 
pression in verses known to his friends. The 
wideness of his view of life is further exempli- 
fied in the active sympathy given by him to 
the movement in favor of opening. galleries, 
museums, and libraries on Sunday. While in 
London he gave many Sunday lectures, and 
thus contributed by efforts of his own toward 
the practice of the sort of Sunday observance in 
which he believed. Such a man was notin 
his element where controversy was at its 
height, but still he had a fair share even of 
that. His publication in 1886 of ‘‘an addi- 
tional suggestion on the origin of species,” 
wherein he developed his theory of ‘ physio- 
logical selection,” did as a matter of fact give 
rise to a very notable war of words, Since 
his ripest years have been incapacitated by an 
illness which has just ended fatally, and de- 
prived science of the full and final fruits of his 
original research, it must now be recorded as 
his greatest service that he did much towards 
the successful confirmation of Darwin's views. 
Adherents and opponents alike will allow that 
these views were brought by Mr. Romanes be- 
fore the non-scientific public in such a manner 
as to win a fair hearing and gain a wide ac- 
ceptance for them. A few of his more not- 
able books not mentioned above are his ‘ Ani- 
mal Intelligence,’ 1881, his ‘Scientific Evi- 
dences of Organic Evolution,’ 1881, and his 
‘Mental Evolution in Man,’ 1888, His contri- 
butions to magazines have been numerous, and 
are well known. 
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Mr. Romanes came to live in Oxford rather 
more than a vear before his health broke down, 
and was made an M.A. and a member of 
Christ Church College. His foundation of the 
Romanes lecture, and the three lectures of Mr. 
Gladstone, Profs. Huxley and Weismann—all 
this is of recent and familiar notoriety. His 
friends, however, have alone the privilege of 
remembering his rare fortitude under suffer- 
ing, and the devotion to scientific work from 
which he remitted nothing to the very last 
Less than an hour before the fatal stroke of 
apoplexy, he was engrossed in preparations for 
a series of experiments that he hoped to com- 
plete during the summer. L. DYER. 


{LE DE FRANCE AND PICARDY.—IV. 
Lonpon, April, 1894. 


Noyown, our next station, bas an interesting 
municipal history, which has lately been fully 
investigated from manuscript sources by M. 
Abel Lefranc in one of the monographs of the 
Ecole des Hautes-Etudes. It appears that this 
city has been too much congratulated on the 
pacific origin and course of its commune, and 
that the legend which has grown up, of a be- 
nevolent bishop promoting its charter and the 
Church looking with a favorable eye upon the 
commune, is no more warranted by facts in 
Noyon than it would be in Laon. There was, 
indeed, less fighting than in the neighboring 
towns of Saint-Quentin, Chauny, Soissons, 
Laon, Amiens, and Beauvais, but there was 
continual litigation. 

Noyon was a typical episcopal city, full of 
canons, clerks, and proctors. Its many church- 
es and its rich and powerful abbeys covered 
half of its territory, and received the greater 
part of the revenues. Among themselves the 
ecclesiastics were not always at peace. The 
bishops and the monasteries or the bishops and 
the chapter were often at loggerheads, nor was 
it always the bishop who was victorious. But 
bishop, canons, and monks were firmly united 
when it came to a contest with the laity, 
whether it was with the chatelain or the com- 


mune, and they ended by getting substantially 


the whole power into their own handsy The 
chatelains of the tenth and eleventh centuries 
were not the same officers as those who are 
found in the latter part of the eleventh and 
later. The first were delegates of the king,the 
second were lieutenants of the bishops, but the 
struggle for power seems to have been equally 
eager in both cases. The earlier chatelains 
were no doubt more offensive to the bishops. 
who had no authority over them, and were 
equally hated by the commune which they op- 
pressed. So the citizens willingly joined Bishop 
Hardouin de Croy when, taking advantage of 
the absence of the chAtelain and his men, and 
getting admission to the castle on pretext of 
showing to the chatelaine a rich piece of silk, 
he carried her off to bis palace and entirely 
destroyed the keep. At first it seemed as if 
his successful stratagem had not profited him 
much, for he was obliged to flee to Flanders to 
escape the king's wrath. But everything turn- 
ed out well; for the Count of Flanders, bribed 
by the surrender of some altars which the 
bishop owned in his territories, made peace 
for him with King Robert, the donjon never 
was rebuilt, and the royal chatelain disappears 
from Noyonese history. The bishops were 
thereafter supreme masters, being counts and 
high justiciaries, till they themselves set upa 
line of chatelains as their substitutes in the 
execution of justice, when these delegates, 
usurping power wherever they could, became 
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in time rivals to their originators, and would 
gladly have played the role of masters of the 
palace, but did not succeed. 

The other lay enemy was the commune Its 
charter, the first communal charter except 
that of Cambrai, granted at the very begin 
ning of the twelfth century, was made of litth 


fault of those who held it—the aristocrath 


republics, or the Greek republics, or the South 

ern States of our Union before the civil war 

The * liberties” of the city did not belong to 
the people, who had no political power, but to 
the rich and influential families, who divided 
the ottices among themselves and managed the 
finances without control. Naturally, when he 
who pays and he who spends are different per 
sons, the one becomes in time wearied of the 
burden or the other becomes careless and ex 

travagant. The first of these results appears 
in the terrible riots of the thirteenth century 
at Ypres, Ghent, and Bruges in Flanders, wher 
manufactures had made the working class 
strong, and in some of the larger cities of 
France. But Noyon, which once had had cor- 
siderable commerce, had declined in industry; 
the Church had entirely got the upper hand: it 
was a city of clerks and monks, of convents 
and churches—Noyon la Sainte, with even a 
better right to the title than Laon. Its labor 
ing class were in proper subjection, aud its 
communal life peaceable compared tothe bust 

ling towns around 
in 1027, when the people followed the Bishop in 
razing the castle, and in 1223, when they fo 


Its only two riots were 


lowed the magistrates in a quarrel with the 
canons, and, attacking the cathedral, maltreat 
ed its officials. But this very submissiveness of 
the people led the aristocracy into financial 
extravagances which resulted in their abase 
ment. The city failed! It was absolutely un 
able to meet its obligations, and the liquida 
tion took half a century. The embarrassment 
and discredit that this state of things brought 
upon the magistracy—combined with the loss 
of their cause in the matter that had led to 
ithe riot of 1228, when a court of appeal, in 
which were the Archbishop of Rheims and the 
King himself, condemned them to pay dam 
ages, make an apology, and thereafter at 
nually to take oath never to lay band on the 
person or the goods of the canons, clerks of 
the choir, or sergeants of the chapter, and 
never to raise the seditious cry of Commun 
Commune !—left them shorn of their power 
Henceforth the bishops ruled untrammelled 

There is no new lesson to be drawn from this 
sketch of the history of a pious town. These 
are old morals—that for power to be stable its 
basis must be broad, and that where authority 
has no check it is likely to have litt] 
But it is interesting to find the troubles of the 
present day cropping out six centuries ago—a 
corrupt ring, a great debt. and a popylus qui 
cult deeipi. The financial failure of a mediaeval 
town, too, is perhaps something unusual. Is 
there any other example > 

The cathedral is a tine example of a transi 
tional church. In the eleventh century round 
arches alone were used; in the thirteenth they 
had entirely disappeared in northern France, 
and ogives were your only wear: but in the 





century between, in which the cathedrals of 
St. Denis, Noyon, Laon, and Senlis were erect- 
ed, though the builders were pleased with the 
new and graceful form brought by pilgrims 
from the East, and had perceived many of its 
constructional advantages, the employers had 
not yet lost their love for the arch of their 





effect before the close of the thirteenth by the 


. . . | 
bourgeois. Forthe commune of the Middle 
Ages was no more democratic than the Italian | 
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A compromise seems to have been 


fathers 
the result The architects freely mixed the 
two styles, at Laon sandwiching two stories of 
round arches between the agives on the cround 
floor and those in the clerestory, andat Noyon 
putting two stories of round above two stories 
of pointed arches The columns show the 
same indecision; a simple round shaft and a 
group of columms alternating im the nave 
Phe circular ends..of its transepts, toe, are 
a feature which the cathedral shares with 
these of Tournay and Soeissons, but wh 


could not be found in any church of the next 


entury 

But the mixture of stvles, though it is inte 
resting to observe, is after all of little impa 
tance. The main question is, What result did 
the architect draw from his materials Now 


Novon is singularly pleasing, and merits a 
the praises which its enthusiastic historian 
lavishes upon it. It is well set, too, amon, 
buildings of a grave, decorous character, s 

as one would expect to find in a city of priests 
and monks. The chapter-house adjoins it 
the north, and one side of a very flue cloist 
pleasant enough to make one wish to be a monk 
in which are displayed columns and capitals 
and slabs from parts of the buildings that have 
disappeared Many great) monuments 
France have this museum of architectura 

hes, from which one sometimes 
idea of the past richness of decoration than 


from the building itself ( I 


A BLIND ARCHITECTURAL GUID} 


ALASs! May 1A, Ist 


ONE is tempted to think that a cl ww of 
ul tecture whi gives a Vear-bv-vear tabl 
f tl architectural events of | ye from 
the vear ‘4 f the present era to 105)* must 
be interesting and useful to the stadent. TI 


period embraced between the foundation of the 
asilica of St. Peter at Rome and the de 
ehureh vers the his 


chitecture—at least all of it 





value. Mr. Tavenor 
Perry's Chronology is supplemented by an in 


dex of names of places by means of which it 


is easy to follow the growth of, for instance, a 
giver ithedral, from its foundation t its 
mnpletion, with the various additions it may 


have received and the restorations undergon 
Then comes a table of architects, sculptors, 
and other persons referred to in the chronology 
lastiv a list of authorities consnited. T 
this there is an introductory synoptical 





he characteristics distinguishing 


‘the various periods of Western architectural 


Now such a book ought to be of handy re 
ference, but a slight examination proves it to 
be if not absolutely worthless, at least very 
far from fulfilling the promise it holds out 
Phe statement of the publisher that the work 
is intended to acqompany Fergusson, together 
with the assertion of its preface that nowhere 
has the rise and fall of the Gothic schools been 
so completely described as in the pages of the 
‘Handbook of Architecture,’ might well make 
one suspect that this is only another of the 
happy-golucky compilations in which Eng 
land is already toorich. Ex pede Hereulem, 
the suspicion soon becomes a certainty. For 
instance, opening the book at random, here is 
the record for the year 1233; though short, it 


The Chronology of Mediwval and Renaissance Ar 
iitecture: a date book of architectural art, from the 
Uiding of the ancient Basilica of S. Peter's, Home, to 
the consceration of the present church.” By J. Tavenor 
Perry, member of the Royal Institute of British Archi 
tects. London: John Murray. 1803, 
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is long enough to illustrate the merits and de- 
fects of the work: 

‘* Bazas—Cathedral begun. 

‘* Dunkirk—HO6tel de Ville first built. 

‘* Heisterbach—Choir of church consecrated. 

‘*Lucca—Duomo. Bronze reliefs by Nicola 
da Pisa. 

‘* Milan—Piazza dei Mercanti built.” 

‘*Southwell—Minster. Choir and chapter- 
house begun by Bp. Walter de Grey.” 

We will refrain for the moment from any 
criticism of the first three entries in this list 
(though each of them gives rise to exceptions), 
but with regard to the reliefs at Lucca, where 
did Mr. Perry learn that they were in bronze ? 
Most people who have seen them have taken 
them for marble, as indeed Vasari expressly 
states them to be, in praising’ enthusiastically 
their workmanship. As to the name of the 
artist, under the date 1230 is found S. Maria 
della Spina at Pisa, and under 1231, St. Anto- 
nio at Padua, both by Niccold Pisano. Does 
Mr. Perry suppose that this is another artist 
from him who did the reliefs at Lucca, or does 
he simply think it of no consequence how his 
name is spelled? He is certainly capable of 
the latter belief, perhaps also of the former. 
In the succeeding entry, what does he think is 
the meaning of Piazza? The building he indi- 
cates—the only one, that is, of about this date 
—is the Palazzo della Ragione. It is situated 
in the middle of the Piazza dei Mercanti. On 
one side is the Palazzo degli Osii, which Mr. 
Perry mentions under its approximate date, 
aud on the other is the beautiful Palazzo dei 
Giureconsulti, which he does not mention at 
all. Indeed, it appears upon further examina- 
tion that what is inserted and what is left out 
are equally without rhyme or reason, and in 
obedience solely to the dictates of the author's 
intelligence. What this is can be illustrated 
if not explained. 

Opening the book, again at random, you 
may find that the date 1507 is on a window of 
the church of 8. Godard at Rouen, that in 
1508 the retable of the high altar in the cathe- 
dral of Avila was painted, that in 1509 the 
clock was put into the gable of the porch of 
the Frauenkirche in Nuremberg (under the 
same date Fergusson’s blunder about the 
‘* Holy Anders” church at Wisby is repeated), 
and in 1510 benches were put into the church 
at Kiedrich. We would not doubt the im- 
portance of these and similar facts to some 
people. To Mr. Perry they would appear 
highly remarkable. With regard to the little 
town of Villingen, he has three notes: 1478, 
Rathhaus, earthenware stove; 1537, Rathhaus, 
date on doorway; 1613, Minster, date on font. 
In 1538 the bells of Madley Church were 
brought from the Abbey Dore. Carried out 
with such minuteness this work ought to have 
consisted of ten volumes instead of one. As 
it is, the space for these trifles must be gained 
at the expense of more considerable things. 

After a slight examination, one might say— 
at the risk of seeming Irish, to be sure—that 
the omissions are the principal part of the 
book. Two inferior churches at Pavia are 
spoken o:1, but no mention is made of S. 
Michele, which to the architect and archolo- 
gist is worth all the other churches in the city 
put together. At Aachen the first date given 
for the minster is 1353, when the late Gothic 
choir was begun; the nave built by Charle- 
magne after the model of S. Vitale at Raven- 
na, and for which he brought not only artists, 
but marbles and bronzes, from Italy, one of 
the most interesting monuments in all Germa- 
ny, is utterly ignored. Why, when the hétels- 
de-ville of S. Quentin and Noyon are given, 
should not also be those of Dreux, Compiégne, 





Middleburg? Why, when Mr. Perry recog- 
nizes the existence of Miinster, should he 
be oblivious of Osnabriick? or what claim 
has the Jesuit church in Bonn to mention 
which is not good in a much bigher degree for 
the cathedral there? Why should a chronicle 
of Gothic art be silent about Morienval, where 
the Gothic principle was perhaps first essayed? 
How can a list of Renaissance art in France 
omit the chiteaux of Amboise, Anet, Chateau- 
dun, Ecouen, Beauregard, or how can its re- 
cord of medieval art be complete without a 
word of Aigues-Mortes, the fortifications of 
Carcassonne or the churches in the lower town 
there, of Moulins, of Paray-le-Monial, of Cou- 
cy-le-ChAteau, of Valence, or Vincennes? So 
we have Mantua without the palaces del Te or 
of Giulio Romano, Verona without 8. Zeno, 
Brescia without the Madonna dei Miracoli, 
Parma without the Madonna della Steccata, 
Piacenza without S. Maria della Campagna, 
Genoa without 8S. Maria in Carignano, Rimini 
without S. Francesco, Vicenza without any- 
thing of Palladio except the Rotonda or Villa 
Capra (which Mr. Perry characteristically 
calls Villa Capri), and no Urbino at all, no 
Gubbio, nor Bergamo, nor Pienza, nor Pesaro. 

But why goon? These omissions are a part 
only of those revealed by a cursory examina- 
tion, but ‘‘enough is as good as a feast.”” Our 
little excursions of discovery among Mr. Perry’s 
pages might have been a little dull had not the 
dead level of blunders been occasionally enli- 
vened by an eminence that shows our author to 
be remarkable in his way. We were startled 
by stumbling upon the name of Sdchisher- Reen, 
which did not evoke any memory and did not 
smack of any country or any language in Eu- 
rope. Gazetteers, architectural works, and at- 
lases were in vain interrogated—no such place 
was found. Perseverance, however, elicited 
the fact that Mr. Perry had merely played one 
of his little tricks upon the name of Sachsisch- 
Reen in Hungary. The second surprise was 
still more diverting: among the churches of 
Milan was found, with the date 1477, that of 
S. Abbiate Grasso. About thirty kilometres 
from Milan there is a small town called Abbi- 
ategrasso, which has a church ascribed to Bra- 
mante, that may well be of the year given. It 
certainly isa peculiar ingenuity that can evolve 
from such a fact as this a new fat saint for the 
calendar. But Homer nods, and even Mr. Perry 
cannot always remain at the height of Mrs. 
Malaprop; most of his slips of spelling and 
language are trivial enough to excite compas- 
sion in place of admiration. Blaubeuren ap- 
pears in his pages twice as Blaubevern, and 
once, with un effort after exactness worthy of 
a better result, as Blaubeiiren. Chernonceaux, 
la Martorena (3 times), S. Salvatoro, Palazzo 
Abbergati, Luca della Robia are other few ex- 
amples of his orthography, while his Italian is 
represented by such jewels of speech as Piazza 
degli Signori, S. Maria della Grazie, Sagra 
Spico (for Sagro Speco), ete. Of course there 
is either no question of accents, or they fall 
where they wiil, as in S. Maria di Gesu. 

In fact, one is at a loss to know what Mr. 
Perry has ever seen, what judged, or what 
learned. The things left out prove that he has 
yet to see many of the most important archi- 
tectural centres of Europe, the things put in 
that he has no judgment, the authorities cited 
that he does not know what or how to read. 
His book is a haphazard compilation, with 
scarcely a pretence of original research, made 
without sufficient knowledge to control the 
sources of information or to distinguish what 
is worth noting from what is worthless. 

In itself considered, the idea of chronological 





tables of architecture is not a bad one, but, in 
order to be of any use to anybody, it would not 
be amiss that they should be made up by some 
one who really knows about the art in question. 
Mr. Perry’s book reminds one of the curious 
fact that architecture, the art most closely 
related to every-day life, has been, in English 
at least, almost exclusively treated by charla- 
tans or Dryasdusts, patiently occupied with 
the dead details, but stone-blind to everything 
in it that is living and essential. This is so 
much the case that it was a surprise when, a 
short time ago, Sir F. Leighton, in his lecture 
before the students of the Royal Academy upon 
the Gothic period in Germany, said that 
Gothic architecture seemed to him a matter 
of principles rather than of forms. Academic 
reserve did not allow Sir Frederic to state his 
conviction more strongly, but in point of fact, 
since the appearance of Viollet-le-Duc’s ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire Raisonné de lArchitecture Fran- 
caise,’ in 1858, there has been no excuse on the 
part of educated artists for thinking otherwise. 
There is no more doubt than in the case of a 
proposition of Euclid. Still, there are reasons 
why the truth should be of difficult acceptance 
in England, and Mr. Perry gives abundant evi- 
dence that the old school of ignorance is still 
alive. 

Indeed, while in France writers have not 
been wanting capable of explaining just what 
Gothic architecture is, I know of but one book 
in English that clearly embodies the results of 
modern research on the subject. This is the 
work of an American,* and consequently free 
from the chauvinistic bias that makes English- 
men try to prove that if Gothic art was not 
born in their country, it was at least as much 
at home there as in France, and produced there 
some of its noblest triumphs. Mr. Mooreshows 
to a certainty what were the exigencies that 
gave rise to that art in France, and how these 
exigencies determined absolutely every feature 
of it. Thus much he does in following Viollet- 
le-Duc and other French authors; then of him- 
self, but with equal mathematical conclusive- 
ness, he shows that in England, unless the work 
of Frenchmen or directly inspired by French 
influences, there is no such thing as Gothic ar- 
chitecture as it was evolved in its native land. 
He shows, for instance, how the cathedrals of 
Salisbury and Wells are nothing but an appli- 
cation of pointed arch forms to Romanesque 
(or Norman, as the English call it) construc- 
tion. In adopting the pointed arch, the Eng- 
lish builders seemed to think that they had as- 
similated what was essential in the new art; 
but because they were bound by the mere 
forms, and oblivious of the principles and the 
system of which these were but a consequence 
and part, Mr. Moore refuses the name of Goth- 
ic to their architecture. And without being a 
rigorous purist, one can hardly refuse assent 
to the proposition: if that which constitutes 
the architectural distinction of Rheims and 
Amiens, differentiating them from the Abbaye- 
aux-Dames at Caen, be what we agree to call 
Gothic, it would be absurd to give the same 
name to the architecture of Salisbury, where 
the essentials are borrowed from Normandy, 
and then ‘‘make believe” only to be something 
they are not. Similarly, Germany and Italy 
borrowed the art without understanding its 
raison @étre, and so for the most part did no- 
thing but misrepresent it. Mr. Moore accord- 
ingly bestows the name pointed on all mediw- 
val architecture outside of France, or rather 
of that part of it, with Paris for a centre, 
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where the true Gothic was invented and prac- 
tised. 

It will be readily seen that this nomencla- 
ture will not be acceptable to every body—nota- 
bly not to Englishmen. None the less is it 
true that our language boasts no more clear, 
sufficient, and convincing statement of what 
Gothic art really is than the work of Mr. 
Mocre. S. K. 


Correspondence. 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DEVELOP- 
MENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: At the International Bimetallic Con- 
ference held in London, May 2 and 3, Mr. A. 
J. Balfour is reported to have thus expressed 
himself : 

“The general consensus of scientific econo- 
mic opinion has now for many years been 
thrown with an overwhelming balance of opi- 
nion into the scale of the double standard. | 
am not offering now an opinion as to whether 
the double standard is just or is expedient—I 
am only discussing whether it is possible; and 
I say that on that question there is practically 
now aconsensus of the whole economic scien- 
tific opinion which has devoted itself to the 
elucidation of this problem, and any man who, 
in the face of that opinion, now quotes any of 
the old tags about demand and supply making 
it impossible to fix a ratio between the two 
metals, or such doctrines as that the interfer- 
ence of the State to fix prices must necessarily 
fail—any man who now relies on arguments of 
that kind to show that the double standard is 
an impossible expedient, does nothing else than 
write himself down an individual ignorant of 
the latest scientific developments of political 
economy.” 

Mr. Balfour’s remarks are very similar to, 
and almost identical in substance with, some 
made by Prof. Andrews of Brown University 
at the Congress of Economics and Politics held 
in this city March 29 and 30 of the present 
year. 

Mr. Balfour went on to say that ‘‘ of course 
the percolation of scientific opinion through 
the general body of the community is slow,” 
etc. Now the practical consideration of this 
subject internationally has not been by the 
general body of the community, as one might 
infer from Mr. Balfour’s remarks, but by the 
‘*judicious few” who have given the subject 
profound study on account of its practical 
bearings on the general welfare—trained ex- 
perts, as it were. At the first session of the 
Paris International Monetary Congress of 1881, 
M. Magnin referred to the two great preced- 
ing congresses held in Paris, the first in 1867 
and the second in 1878, at the first of which, in 
a representation of twenty States (only two of 
them then maintaining the gold standard), the 
conclusion was reached that the surest basis 
for the monetary unity of the future should be 
sought in the gold standard, ‘‘ with silver, if 
need be, as a temporary companion” — in 
which the delegates concurred by a seven- 
eighths majority. In 1876, a commission was 
appointed in this country to consider the sub- 
ject, from which the Paris Congress of 1878 re- 
sulted. Practically, the action of the Paris 
Congress of 1867 was confirmed by that of 
1878, and also that of 1881, and also that of 
Brussels of 1892, and gold remains to-day the 
standard of all the great commercial nations. 

In view of the deliberate conclusions, thrice 
confirmed by the best-equipped men available 
as judges, men who brought to the considera: 
tion of the subject substantially all that is 
comprised in the term scientific attainment— 
knowledge and wisdom derived from study, 





observation, and pnactical experience—what 
does Mr. Balfour mean by his assertion that 
any man who now “quotes any of the old 
tags, etc., writes himself down as ignorant of 
the latest scientific developments of political 
economy”? Prof. Andrews’'s remarks, already 
referred to, indicated that he deemed the ex 
clusion of silver from free coinage to have 
been vastly calamitous, nationally and inter- 
nationally. 

Such assertions by men like Mr. Balfour 
and President Andrews confirm the free-silver 
advocates, the Populists, the Prohibitionists, 
Coxeyites, etc., in their delusion that they have 
been grievously wronged by the exclusion of 
silver from unrestricted free coinage. Will 
you kindly give us a synopsis of *‘ the latest 
scientific developments of political economy ™ 
in this particular field of investigation to 
which Mr. Balfour refers, and to which Prof 
Andrews also referred in like tone ? 


A LAYMAN. 
SAN FRANCISCO, May 26, 1804. 





A NICE POINT OF BIBLICAL ENGLISH. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In Luke xxiv. 51, in the authorized 
version of the Bible, we read “he was parted 
from them and carried up into heaven.” In- 
stead of this, the Victorian revisers give, after 
Wakefield and others, ‘ he parted from them,” 
etc. Tyndale, followed by many, has ‘he de- 
parted from them,” all one with which is 
Wycliffe’s ‘‘he departide fro hem.” 

Whether the learned often differ, nowa- 
days, from the unlearned, in their understand 
ing of he was parted from them, as occurring 
above, is exceedingly questionable. Do they 
not take the construction to be passive’ So, 
at all events, it is taken by one of the recent 
Revisers, the Rev. W. G. Humphry, Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, who, in his Com- 
mentary on the Revised Version of the Nev 
Testament (1882), observes on the new render- 
ing and the one replaced by it: **The Greek 
has not a passive sense."’ Consonantly, in the 
Bible Word-book (1884), Dr. W. A. Wright, 
one of the Revisers’ secretaries, explains the 
parted under discussion by ‘‘ separated,” and 
parallels the was parted with were parted in 
Shakspere’s “They were parted With foul 
and violent tempest.” 

On the view thus indicated of was parted in 
Luke, it is assumed that the divines employed 
under King James I. were so unscholarly as 
to suppose a passive in Seery, ‘stood apart,” 
ete. 

Tyndale’s translation has ‘*‘ he departed 
from them, and was caryed vp in to heven.” 
But it seems as if, to the Revisers of 1611, 
depart from, compared with part from, went 
too far, and suggested the idea of withdrawal, 
ensuing on separation, beyond that which is 
warranted by fcerarax. Furthermore, as one 
may conjecture, it was considerations of 
rhythm that led them, when they substituted 
the shorter word for the longer, to prefix to it, 
as they did with the allowance of living 
usage, tcas; the result being that, at least to 
us of the nineteenth century, they appear, un- 
less minutely scrutinized, to have intended two 
passives, teas parted and was carried up. Be 
sides this, in any English short of very ar- 
chaic was parted implies that some external 
agency was brought to bear in order to Christ's 
retiring from his congregated disciples. 

That teas, in the character of a passive auxi- 
liary, is to be mentally resumed before carried 
up, in “he was parted from them, and carried 
up into heaven,” is obvious. Yet, before part- 











ed, was is a copular auxiliary, not a passive; 
just as it is in the obsolescent “‘he teas risen.” 
Such is my position; but it remains to make it 
rood, 

Mr. Goold Brown, like a genuine old-school! 


grammarian, classes / am 


mistaken, “ Lhave 
made a mistake,” among “errors of conjuga 
tion, or, perhaps, of syntax.” In No. L442 of 
the Nation, setting forth the rationale of that 
locution, I have demonstrated that we have, 
in it, as we frequently have, the adjectival use 
of the past participle of an intransitive verb. 
And the same use, | contend, is presented in 
the was parted before us, where parted de 
notes ‘** gone apart.”’ 

The option, at present, of J mistook, in pre 
ference to 7 was mistaken, is mainly a matter 
of taste; the two expressions, while equivalent 
in import, being, almost in an equal degree, at 
once intelligible to every body. Different, how 
ever, are the old Biblical was parted f and 
parted from which has been proposed to taks 
its place; in that the former, over and above 
its having entirely passed out of currency, ts 
altogether misleading. The Revisers’ phrase 
is, therefore, liable to no objection, except that, 
though it occasions no perplexity, it is rapidly 
falling into desuetude 


; 


Of the intransitive ; in its sense which is 
but slightly distinguishable from that of ¢ 
part, a sense of it far from uncommon in Eliza 
bethan English, no earlier autbority than Mil 
ton’s is adduced by Dr. Johnson, or by his ech 
tors, Archdeacon Todd and Dr. Latham. And 
gbey all hastily derive it from the French par 
fir. The fact escaped them, that the conver 
sion of atransitive verb, with or without an 
intervening reflexive, is an ordinary phenome 
non, and that such a conversion may have be 
fallen part. But again, and not improbably, 
the intransitive part originated, by aphesis, 
from the intransitive depart. in which de- is 
atonic. That it was felt to be shortened from 
depart is evidenced, it may be, by the anoma 
lous use of it seen in the subjoined verses, dat 
ing some time before 1600, from Sir John Hat 
ington’s Eptgrams, Book IV, No. 42 
A man appointed, vpon losee of life, 
With bag and bagyvage, at a time assin’d 


To part a towne, his foule vnwetldy wife 
Desired him that she might stay behind 


Here we have the lke of de} art in ‘the de 


parted this life,” as we have again in the fol 
lowing quotation 


‘In truth, their perpetual teasings diminish 
ed my regret at parfing this second Eden.’ 


Anon., The Minor (1787), vol. ii.. PP 222. 
A short time ago, in the course of some re- 
marks on fo part from and to part with, I 


said that the Bible nowhere exhibits either of 
the combinations. I had consulted a concor- 
dance for them; and a friend has reminded me 
that I cannot have extended my search to 
parted, where there is a reference to Luke 
xxiv. 51. This latter has, indeed, no justifica 
tion in my carelessness; but yet it is amply 
justified by the circumstance that, though the 
was parted on which I have been dwelling 
must have been misapprehended by readers 
without number, nothing, so far as I have 
means of discovering, has been hitherto writ 
ten to rectify their misapprehension. F. H. 


MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, April 7, 1504 


INTERNATIONAL POSTAGE STAMPS. 


To THe Epiror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: A fatal objection appears to me to 
stand in the way of the adoption of inter 
national postage stamps. Each country, ex- 
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pediting at its own cost its external corre- 
spondence to the confines of the countries to 
which such correspondence is addressed, and 
delivering free within its own borders corre- 
spondence received from abroad, retains the 
full value of the postage stamps it sells. No 
accounts for ordinary postage are kept be- 
tween nations. It is presumed that upon the 
average one letter will bring one reply, one 
newspaper another newspaper. International 
postage stamps would hopelessly complicate this 
arrangement. If I bought four shillings and 
twopence’ worth of such stamps here and sent 
them to a friend in New York, the United 
Kingdom would pocket the money, and the 
United States would be at the expense of for- 
warding gratis one dollar’s worth of mail mat- 
ter.—Sincerely yours, ALFRED WEBB. 
House oF Commons, Lonpon, May 22, 1804, 


Notes. 


Ginn & Co. will publish next month ‘The 
Philosophy of Teaching,’ by Arnold Tomp- 
kins, 

The Messrs Putnam will begin in July the 
publication of ‘‘The Hudson Library,” a new 
fiction series of bi-monthly issues. The initial 
volume will be ‘Love and Shawl-Straps,’ by 
Annette L. Noble. They have also in press 
‘Eyes like the Sea,’ by Maurice Jékai,’ and 
‘The Story of South Africa,’ by George M. 
Theal. 

Dr. W. J. Rolfe supplies an exceedingly lone 
introduction, treating almost entirely of the 
development of the Romeo and Juliet story 
and the various forms which it took on before 
it reached Shakspere’s hands, to a reprint of 
an English translation of Da Porto’s charming 
sixteenth-century tale, ‘Juliet and Romeo’ 
(Boston: Joseph Knight Co.). More interest- 
ing than such a mass of descriptive matter 
would have been some information as to the 
condition of the Italian novella in Da Porto’s 
time, and the relation which his work and 
style bear to those of his contemporaries and 
predecessors. The little book is bound in 
white, and contains a number of illustra- 
tions, almost all of which are modern and 
romantic in spirit, and entirely inappropriate 
for an Italian story of nearly three centuries 
ago. 

To appreciate thoroughly Abel Hermant’s 
*La Carri¢re’ (Paris: Ollendorff; New York: 
Charles Eitel), the reader needs to have his 
Paris—his boulevard, that is—at his finger’s 
ends, and to be entirely willing to concede that 
Scribe’s view of history and diplomacy was 
the correct one. It is that adopted by M. Her- 
mant in his representation of the inner work- 
ing of courts, embassies, and salons generally. 
The dialogue (with brief exceptions the whole 
book is a dialogue) is full of the latest slang, of 
suggestion and allusion, admirably managed, 
and bringing out the particular characters as 
they successively appear. It is a bit fatiguing, 
too, for the abrupt, broken phrases and the 
frequent stage directions pall quickly. 

A very different as well as more satisfactory 
piece of work is Jean Reibrach’s ‘ Les Lende- 
mains’ (Paris: Ollendorff), which is a very 
delicate, very subtle, very fascinating study of 
a woman's heart. The style is daintily engag- 
ing, at times languorous, at times pathetic, al- 
ways refined and winning. There is not much 
plot, but one does not miss it; the story, slight 
as it is, being told so well and the revulsions 
in the heroine’s feelings so cleverly analyzed. 
The hero is romantic, a vague remembrance of 








Chateaubriand and Hugo, but there is, by way 
of ample compensation, a very lovely portrait 
of a pure, frank, firm girl, a type not often at- 
tempted by the French novelist. ‘Les Lende- 
mains’ will amply repay perusal. 

‘La Cendre’ is by one of the Jeunes, Fer- 
nand Vandérem (Paris: Ollendorff), and is sure 
to succeed with the French of Paris and a few 
foreigners. It makes one reflect on the French 
love of conventionality: there was the conven- 
tional classical tragedy of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; the conventional ‘‘homme bon” of the 
eighteenth; the conventional ‘‘ homme fatal” 
of the Ro:nantic school, and then the conven- 
tional woman who is always an adulteress in 
thought, word, or deed—usually all three— 
and the conventional man who marries only to 
make an end. Heand his females are M. Vandé- 
rem’s characters, and their sensualities are dig- 
nified with the name of love, and their lying and 
treachery are carefully, affectionately depict- 
ed, and every one deceives every one else. The 
book is very conventionally French, and the 
life it depicts possibly true, but very weari- 
some and stale and unprofitable. 

M. Gaston Boissier’s latest work, ‘ La Fin du 
Paganisme’ (Hachette & Cie.), will interest 
many classes of readers. Moot questions are 
passed yipon ingeniously and plausibly, with 
ample learning to arrest the attention of the 
best informed. The whole mass of biography 
and literary criticism which makes up his two 
stout volumes is strictly relevant evidence in 
favor of a single simple thesis. This thesis is, 
that modern civilization has resulted from a 
compromise between Christianity and pagan 
culture which had reached an issue at the time 
of the fall of Rome, was laid on the table by 
the invading barbarians, and was revived and 
definitively passed upon by the Renaissance 
and Reformation. To the first of these three 
periods, the fourth century after Christ, M. 
Boissier devotes his present study. Every- 
where he insists upon the fundamentally com- 
promising policy of the Christians, especially 
in politics, education, and literature. Contra- 
ry to the usual opinion, he maintains that the 
platform of the Church was tolerance, liberal- 
ism of the most marked nature, and that the 
Church was heartily with the Empire until its 
ruin became an irrevocable fact, and self-pre- 
servation commanded an acceptance of the new 
order of things. To the fundamental objection 
that Christianity could not without self-de- 
basement have countenanced so corrupt an in- 
stitution as the late Empire, M. Boissier op- 
poses the unprejudiced, because unintentional, 
evidence of Symmachus, to prove that Roman 
society in the fourth century was far less vi- 
cious than the current opinion of it due to un- 
critical reading of polemists like St. Jerome. 

The thirteenth instalment of Hatzfeld, 
Darmesteter and Thomas’s ‘ Dictionnaire Géné- 
ral de la Langue Frangaise’ (Paris: Charles 
Delagrave) concludes the letter E and makes 
beginning of F. The scheme of this popular 
work approximates it to Webster or Worces- 
ter. It gives the pronunciation, and, very 
concisely, the etymology of each word, with a 
fair number of illustrative citations, and at all 
points may be instructively compared with the 
much fuller Littré. We will note here a differ- 
ence in syllabication when indicating the pro- 
nunciation, as (exhorter), Littré é-gzor-té, 
Hatzfeld ég’-zor-té; (exfoliation) Littré ¢k-sfo- 
li-a-sion, Hatzfeld ¢éks-fd-lya-syon (adding that 
in verse -li-A si-on prevails) ; (estouffade) Lit- 
tré é-stou-fa-d’, Hatzfeld és’-tou-fad’, ete. 

The appearance of a new and improved edi- 
tion of Maruffi’s ‘ Piccolo Manuale di Metrica 
Italiana ’ allows an opportunity to call atten- 





tion to the little book as probably the best 
short, scholarly, aud sensible treatise on 
Italian metrics. The unphilological reader 
can understand it, and the advanced student 
will be glad to see and profit by a work on the 
subject so thorough and yet so succinct. It is 
also worth while to notice with regret, if not 
with shame, that there is no account in our 
own language of English metrics that serves a 
similar purpose and can meet with equal praiso. 

The second part of the fourth volume of 
D’ Ancona and Bacci’s ‘ Manuale della Lettera- 
tura Italiana’ (Florence: Barbdra) deals ex- 
clusively with the minor writers of the eigh- 
teenth century. If the general scale be not 
changed, the whole work will be completed in 
another volume. In this field also we have no- 
thing in English dealing with English litera- 
ture on a like scale and equally well done. 
Ward’s ‘English Poets,’ deservedly so popular 
as an anthology for the library and as a text- 
book for the class-room, comes nearest to it, 
but that covers only the poetry, and the intro- 
ductions and comments are more concerned 
with literary criticism than with literary his- 
tory. 

The March Library Bulletin of Cornell Uni- 
versity records the gift of a remarkably rich 
and extensive Spinoza collection, thought to be 


-the largest in existence, from ex-President 


White; some two hundred volumes of works 
on Romance philology, from Prof. Crane; and 
such additions to Prof. Willard Fiske’s Dante 
collection as to bring it up to nearly 3,000 vol- 
umes, and to constitute it ‘‘undoubtedly the 
richest outside of Italy.” The Library has 
just issued a catalogue of Prof. Fiske’s 
‘*Rheto-Romanic [Romaunsch] Collection,” 
gathered rapidly by the donor three years ago 
in the Tyrol. It fills thirty-two pages in dou- 
ble columns, and the collection, which has a 
curious linguistic interest, probably has no ri- 
val in completeness. 

That part of the Report of the National Mu- 
seum for 1892 which relates to Japanese Wood- 
cutting and Woodcut Printing has just been 
issued separately from the Government Print- 
ing-Office. The author is Mr. T. Tokuno, chief 
of the bureau of engraving and printing of the 
ministry of finance at Tokio, and his account 
has been edited by Mr. 8. R. Koehler, curator 
of the section of Graphic Arts. It accompa- 
nied a gift to the Museum of a complete outfit 
of toolsand materials, together with express 
illustrations which are here reproduced and are 
very curious. But one graver, always of the 
same pattern and size, is used for coarse work 
or the finest. It is held very much in the way 
shown in Jost Amman’s ‘Book of Trades,’ 
1568. Modern cutting is much shallower than 
the ancient, as with us. The cherry is the fa- 
vorite wood, and the engraving is on the plank 
side. The ink is water-color, and the printing 
extraordinarily rapid. 

A hint of future extension of teaching in 
our public schools is contained in the current 
annual report of the school committee of 
Cambridge, Mass. For geographical instruc- 
tion with the aid of the lantern, Prof. W. M. 
Davis supplies a list of 126 slides, which will be 
furnished at fifty cents through Mr. E. E. 
Howell, 612 Seventeenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. Thesignificance of each scene por- 
trayed is described by Prof. Davis, who has 
drawn upon the great collection of phkoto- 
graphs in the geological department of Har- 
vard University. In time, doubtless, the lan- 
tern will form as much a part of the school 
equipment as the blackboard. The list has 
been printed separately. 

Partisans of the adoption of the referendum 
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may be referred to Rhode Island’s primitive 
experimenting (1647-1664) with that clumsy 
form of legislation, as described by Mr. Sidney 
S. Rider in his Providence Book Notes for 
May 5. 

M. Homolle, writing from Athens, April 25, 
announces the recent discovery at Delphi of 
what may prove to be the prototypes of the 
Parthenon frieze as well as the porch of the 
Caryatides. One of these is a caryatid be- 
longing to the end of the sixth century, re- 
sembling the archaic female statues of the 
Acropolis, but superior in style, executed by 
an Attic artist and possibly designed for the 
temple of Apollo. It isa preliminary sketch 
of the maidens of the Erechtheum, Another 
discovery of even greater interest consists of 
portions of a frieze representing a procession of 
chariots and of horsemen, and a charming 
group of three seated goddesses who converse 
together, and regard with curiosity some spec- 
tacle to which one of them naively directs the 
attention of her neighbor. All this recalls the 
composition of the Parthenon frieze, and was 
probably its forerunner and inspirer. If so, 
we should have another instance of the per- 
manence of type and tradition which is so cha- 
racteristic of Greek art. A link of great im- 
portance in the history of art will also be sup- 
plied by the remains of the ‘‘ Treasury of the 
Athenians,” which M. Homolle describes as a 
masterpiece of archaic architecture and sculp- 
ture, and would date circa 490-480 B. c. 

The island of New Mecklenburg, one of the 
Bismarck Archipelago to the east of New Gui- 
nea, has recently been visited by Count Pfeil, 
who gives an interesting account of the natives 
in Petermaniws Mitteilungen for April. His 
explorations were confined to the central por- 
tion of the island, the northern and southern 
parts being still inaccessible on account of the 
hostility of the natives to strangers. As it was, 
his party was attacked and two of his attend- 
ants were killed and eaten. Though inveterate 
cannibals, the natives are not pure savages, 
but have some conception of a supreme deity 
and believe in a future life, a certain island off 
the coast being regarded as the home of the 
dead, whence they sometimes return and 
bring misfortune upon their relatives. While 
the bodies of their enemies are eaten, their own 
dead are burned. The more costly the funeral 
pyre, the greater is the consequence of the indi- 
vidual, and many prepare the wood for this 
purpose during their lifetimes. The hopelessly 
sick are burned alive with their own consent. 
Great skill and taste are shown in wood-cary- 
ing. Count Pfeil saw some pieces which were 
remarkable both for the delicacy of the carv- 
ing (it was like lace-work) and for the fact that 
it represented a bird of paradise and a mon- 
key, neither of which creatures is known to 
exist on the island. The weapons consist of 
axes, which the natives handle with great 
dexterity, and spears. These are decorated 
with the arm bone of a slain enemy, but, fail- 
ing this, an arm is carved in the wood. With 
their drums they are able to send messages 
from one village to another, having ‘* a whole 
Morse alphabet of drum beats.” Adultery is 
punished with the death of the woman, as is 
her marriage with a person of the same caste, 
the natives being divided into two castes. They 
are keen traders. 

The perfection of cartographic work is illus- 
trated in a large sheet of the Oetzthal and Stu- 
baiin the Austrian Alps, one of a series of five 
sheets of that mountainous district in publica- 
tion by Giesecke and Devrient of Leipzig for 
the Austrian Alpine Club. The map has been 
drawn by Simon, the Swiss expert engineer- 
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artist by whom the celebrated model of the 
Jungfrau district was constructed. The base 
of the map is the Austrian army survey; but 
Simon has revised the whole district, taking 
more than seven hundred photographs as an 
aid to the correct representation of details. In 
its published form, the sheet is a model of 
clearness, both in its expression of relief by 
shading and contours and in its names and 
other culture marks. The combination of con 
tours, hachures, and shading is far superior to 
any one of these methods of topographic re 
presentation alone. In illustration of the mi- 
nuteness to which the map is carried, mention 
may be made of the crevasses of the various 
glaciers, whose attitude is correctly portrayed. 
As a map for Alpine excursions and as an ideal 
towards which our mapmakers may press for 
ward, this sheet has our highest recommenda- 
tion. 

The sixth session of the International Geo 
logical Congress will be held this year at Zu 
rich, Switzerland, from August 20 to Septem 
ber 2.) A number of excursions under compe- 
tent guidance of local geologists will be of 
fered both before and after the session; a 
guide-book descriptive of the various routes 
may be had for ten franes. Subscription of 
members is fixed at twenty-five francs, to be 
paid to C. Escher-Hess, treasurer, Zurich. The 
opportunity afforded by the congress for vaca- 
tion excursions, profitable in seeing men as 
well as places, should not be lost by our profes 


sors of gwen logy. 


The Century for June has something of in 
terest on several reforms at present discussed 
Dr. Albert Shaw writes of the government of 
German cities, preceding his account by statis 
ties which show that the growth of almost all 
the large cities of the empire during the last 
two decades has exceeded both in area and po- 
pulation the growth of American cities of cor 
responding size during the same period, thus 
anticipating and nullifying the conventional 
apology for our failures in municipal govern 
ment. There is much, of course, in the German 
systems that is complicated, unnecessary, and 
inapplicable to our conditions, but there ismuch 
also that we could adopt with infinite benetit 
to ourselves, notably their insistence on fitness 
and capacity in applicants for office. Dr. Shaw 
points out that German municipal salaries are 
small, citing as an example the mayor of Ber- 
lin with his 30,000 marks ($7,500) a vear. He 
omits to add, however, that this sum represents 
in Germany a great deal more, nearly double 
what it does with us, so that in reality the 
mayor of Berlin is better paid than the mayor 
of New York, and his term of office is twelve 
years. In line with this paper is the open letter 
on an honest election machine, as run by the 

‘Volunteer Electoral League” of Montreal, 
an organization of young men intent on secur 
ing good government for their city. A col- 
lection of opinions from ex-ministers of the 
United States on the consular service and the 
spoils system is a valuable addition to the sub- 
ject. Among the literary articles, the descrip 
tion of the mother of Ivan Turgenetf by 
Prof. Boyesen will especially interest those who 
are inclined to accept Lombroso’s theory of 


genius. 


—The Atlantic will likewise attract thase in- 
terested in the municipal and educational agi- 
tations of the hour. Dr. Shaw appears in 
these pages also with an account of Hamburg’s 
new sanitary impulse, which is the result of 
the cholera visitation of ISY2. With charac- 
teristic German thoroughness, the authorities 
of the afflicted ety have gone to the root of 





their trouble, and have intraldaced a hygiem 

system that is likely to prove ar lel for the 
rest of the world. Under the head of Amer 

can Railways and American Cities, Mr. Henry 
J. Fletcher endeavors to trace a connection bx 

tween railway discrimination and the growth 
of the large terminal cities at the expense of 
the smaller towns and rural districts along the 
line, The scope of the Normal School is the 
subject ofa paper by Mr. M. V. (Shea, who 
detines its present and its ideal functions with 
asvympathetic pen. The literary attraction of 
the number is the contribution of Sir Edward 
Strachey, “Some Conversations and Letters 
of Thomas Carlyle.” which reveal the rugged 
genius in the pleasant light of friendly int 

course. There is a good deal of the great 
man’s peculiar self in these intimate commu 

cations, and the constant complaints about | 

own and his wife’s physical ailments that run 
through them remind one oddly of the hype 
chondriacal tone of George Elot’s letters. Thi 
end of Tortoni’s, the famous restaurant whicl 


closed its doors about a vear ago, furnishes Mr 
Stoddard Dewev with the theme for a gol 
old-fashioned article in) Npect style mu 

gossip about the fea i some Kindly 


criticism, a touch of satire. and an apt Lat 
quotation at the end 


Seribners opens with an historical essay 
on Maximilian and Mexico, by Mr. John Heard 
jr.. who bases bis article on documents, recent 
ly made accessible, which have thrown light 
on manv of the details of that tnvolwed and 
tragic episode. The character of the nom 
nal protagonist in this drama, Maximilian, is 


drawn with unsparing trut! Like Charles 1, 
he seems to have been able to dio but one thir 
suceessfullv, namely, to dir Under the orna 
mental title. ** The Story of a Beautiful Thing 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett writes an 
equally ornamental but not very clear account 
of a London charity. the Invalid Children’s 
Aid Association. In these davs of organized 
charities, one expects such descriptions to bx 
business-like, adequately informing, and not 
too pathetic. ‘ The Dog” is the subject of a 
paper by Mr. N.S. Shaler, who denies the the 
ory of canine descent through the wolf, and 
maintains that the present animal is derived 
from ancestors as distinctly canine, which in 
long since become extinct 


LP és 


the wild state have 
In regard to the breeding of dogs, he deplores 
what thoughtful critics of the annual dog 
shows have already remarked. and that is the 
tendency of breeders to substitute the symbol 
of a desired quality for the quality itself in 
their culture of the animal \ certain shape 
of the nose, or width of chest, or peculiarities 
of coloring, are desired, and they breed t 
wards them extrinsically, without any attempt 
to develop in the animal the qualities of which 
these external features are but the sign. Of 
course, this isin part inevitable, owing to the 
diminishing use of dogs in the various ways 
in which formerly their special characteristics 
were of practical value. 


— Harper's gives first place to an article on 
Philadelphia by Mr. Charles Belmont Davis, 
who presents the Quaker City from the social 
point of view that obtains in the aristocratic 
old town south of Market Street. All that 
portion north of this thoroughfare has, we are 
told, no history. It is perhaps impossible to 
convey an adequate idea of a great city in the 
narrow compass of a magazine article, but to 
the majority of people Philadelphia means 
something more and something other than the 
place here described. In ‘“‘ Memories of Wen- 
dell Phillips” Mr. George W. Smalley gives a 
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spirited and truthful description of some of 
the stirring scenes in Boston during the winter 
of 1860-61, when the famous orator was in 
greater peril from mob violence than at any 
period in his career as an abolitionist. Mr. 
Smalley seems to intimate that he is engaged 
upon a fuller account of his subject. Another 
journalist, Mr. de Blowitz, is among the con- 
tributors for the month, with an essay on 
French diplomacy under the Third Republic, 
which gives a good general idea of the present 
personnel of the service. Mr. Alfred Parsons, 
the artist, writes of and illustrates profusely 
the Japanese spring. There is the usual 
amount of fiction, Du Maurier’s ‘ Trilby ” 
still continuing to be the pidce de résistance in 
this department. 


—The third Romanes lecture was given on 
May 2 in the Sheldonian Theatre by Prof. 
Weismann, who had been courteously provided 
with a D.C.L. gown by decree of the Univer- 
sity an hour or two before his lecture began. 
His subject was the one with which his name 
is so conspicuously associated, but he gave no 
popular survey of the whole ground. He ad- 
dressed himself to a careful and somewhat mi- 
nute consideration of a portion of the evidence 
supporting his own view that characters ac- 
quired during the lifetime of a living being are 
not inherited by the offspring, saying in one of 
his more daring periods that there was about 
as much support in scientific evidence for the 
contrary view as there was for maintaining 
that the sun revolved around the earth. Dis- 
cussing the characteristics of social insects— 
bees, termites, and ants—he argued in the case 
of bees that there is but one kind of egg, while 
the individuals produced are of three kinds, 
queens, female workers, and drones. Unfer- 
tilized eggs produce males, fertilized eggs pro- 
duce female grubs, and of these only the well- 
fed become queens, the others becoming work- 
ers (imperfect females).. Here an external 
cause, abundant food, would appear to de- 
termine the character of the adult, and this 
character would appear to be transmitted by 
inheritance. But the female workers are ste- 
rile and cannot transmit anything, and there- 
fore the capacity for change according to the 
amount and quality of food obtained must in- 
here in the race. House flies, the lecturer 
showed, are not affected by diet in any analo- 
gous fashion. Half-starved maggots produce 
smaller flies, but these are quite as fertile as 
larger ones whose larve had lived in abun- 
dance. Confronting the two cases, Dr. Weis- 
mann argued that it is the different nature of 
the germ-plasm of an organism which deter- 
mines the characters of the adult, and he 
maintained that external influences acted only 
as stimuli by which latent powers in the germ 
are called forth. Hence the external condi- 
tions which appear to determine characters 
are not in any sense a true causa efficiens, but 
merely a necessary condition for the appear- 
ance of that which is inherent in the organism 
at some stage of development. The lecturer 
ended with the conclusion that the Lamarck- 
ian explanation of evolution fails when applied 
to these cases of so-called ‘‘ neuter” insects, as 
it has failed before when offered as an explana- 
tion of other biological problems. 


—Many people, and especially those who 
have lately been reading M. Edouard Grénier’s 
‘Souvenirs,’ or have at hand M. Emile Des- 
chanel’s new book on Lamartine, will hear 
with sympathetic interest of the recent death 
at Paris of the poet’s faithful and devoted 
niece. She is a principal figure in Deschanel’s 





eloquent last chapter, ‘‘ Les travaux fore’s de 


Yhonneur.” Everybody knows of Lamartine’s 
long struggle with the debts by which he found 
himself encompassed on his retirement from 
power. His case was even more pathetic than 
Scott’s, since he lacked Scott’s indomitable 
soul. Hopeless and sick with chagrin, he lived 
at the chalet of Passy which the city of Paris 
had granted for his use, and kept up the long 
struggle, which never was crowned with suc- 
cess. During these years his chief support lay 
in the devotion of his wife and his niece. In 
1863 the niece was left to bear the burden 
alone, which she sustained with heroic piety 
and tenderness till the death of the poet in 
1869. After his death she was obliged to give 
up the chAlet, in lieu of which the city gave 
her a yearly stipend of 12,000 francs. In the 
years 1873, 1874, and 1875, she published the 
five volumes of Lamartine’s correspondence. 
Mlle. Valentine de Lamartine, who early in 
life took the name of her uncle, was a daughter 
of Mme. de Cessia, one of the five sisters of the 
poet. She was sixty-three years of age at the 
time of her death, on May 16. She leaves 
many important papers and documents that 
were in her possession—notably the manu- 
scripts of ‘Jocelyn’ and of the ‘ Girondins.’ 


—It is impossible within reasonable limits to 
give any adequate idea of the multitude and 
the interest of the subjects treated in the five 
bulky volumes bearing the general title of 
‘The Industries of Russia,’ which the Russian 
Government prepared for the Chicago Exposi- 
tion. They have come late to hand, but they 
will long remain a very valuable source of 
statistical and other information relating to 
Russian manufactures, mining industries, pro- 
ducts, trade, and so forth. In fact, they are 
the only authoritative source of information 
available, in English, on many points. The 
haste with which they were necessarily pre- 
pared rendered mistakes inevitable, but it is 
safe to say that many people will learn from 
these volumes for the first time what wealth 
of natural resources and energy and industry 
vast Russia possesses. Two volumes are de- 
voted to ‘‘Manufactures and Trade,” and one 
volume each to ‘‘ Agriculture and Forestry,” 
‘* Mining and Metallurgy,” and ‘‘Siberia and 
the Great Siberian Railway.” The editing of 
the work in Russian was intrusted to the cele- 
brated chemist Prof. D. I. Mendeléeff of the 
University of St. Petersburg. The editor of 
the English version is the American Consul- 
General, Mr. J. M. Crawford. Perhaps the 
most astonishing feature of this huge compila- 
tion, containing more than 1,600 large octavo 
pages, is the fact that the entire English ver- 
sion was set up and printed by Russians who 
knew not a word of the language in which they 
were working. Naturally, the abundance of 
technical terms with which every page bris- 
tles presented immense difficulty to the trans- 
lators. However, an expert in any of the de- 
partments treated could readily make the cor- 
rections requisite for a profitable use of the 
facts therein set forth. The peculiarities of 
English are such as might have been expected 
from Russians turning their own language 
into another tongue, or from English people 
unused to translating, or so long resident in 
Russia as to have partially lost idiomatic con- 
trol of their native tongue. The typographi- 
cal errors are very few. 


—The article on each branch of industry has 
been prepared by a specialist, and wherever 
maps and charts will help to a comprehension 
of the matter, they have been provided. Thus, 





there are maps showing the route of the Si- 
berian railway, with the rejected routes, the 
location of the gold, silver, platinum, and 
other mines, and the amounts taken from 
them, and the railway connections all over 
Russia and Siberia, though the volume devoted 
to a *‘ Review of the Railway and Steamboat 
Lines of the Empire,” mentioned in the pre- 
face, has not been received. There are maps 
of atmospheric precipitation, of the principal 
soils in the black-loam region, of the density of 
population, of the area of cultivated lands in 
proportion to the whole surface for each gov- 
ernment, a similar map of the proportion of 
forests; another which shows the ownership 
of land by the government, the peasants and 
private individuals; one which shows the dis- 
tribution of different kinds of land, one which 
illustrates fertilizing, others for the area 
under rye, millet, Indian corn, and spelt, the 
prevailing crops, the average yield of rye, and 
of spring wheat, oats, and potatoes, the export 
of the principal cereals, in five-year periods; 
variations in price of the different cereals; 
the total number of cattle, with the distribu- 
tion of large and small live stock, and many 
other maps and diagrams, colored and un- 
colored. The Russians have thoughtfully pro- 
vided for each volume tables of weights and 
measures, with the equivalents in the English 
and the metric systems, and each article be- 
gins with an instructive historical sketch of 
the industry under consideration, supplement- 
ary to the more extensive historical sketch 
that introduces each volume. The volume 
which treats of Siberian industries, trade, 
railway, and mineral wealth is of particular 
interest, in view of the probable close connec- 
tion with our country, and the development 
of its wealth by Americans when the comple- 
tion of the trans-Siberian railway shall have 
rendered such development possible and pro- 
fitable. Many people will, no doubt, be sur- 
prised to learn that in 1766 ‘‘a mining engi- 
neer, Polsounov, erected the first steam-acting 
blowing engine for blast furnaces at the Bar- 
naoul works. Polzounov may justly be called 
the forerunner of Watt. In the Altai [Moun- 
tains] also the first experiment of laying down 
a tram-line was made in 1817, for transport- 
ing the ore from the Zmeinogorsk mine and 
the Zmeevsk works, along a distance of two 
and one-half versts.’’ Those who have the pa- 
tience and courage to attack these formidable 
volumes will be rewarded, and will agree with 
the director of the Department of Trade and 
Manufacture, who says in his preface that, 
‘* however successful the choice of exhibits [at 
Chicago] may be, they cannot convey an ade- 
quate idea of the productive forces of the em- 
pire and its industrial development,” and will 
feel grateful to the Minister of Finance, Mr. S. 
I. Vitte, for having supplied the deficiency 
as far as was possible with this impressive sur- 
vey. The Putnams market the volumes in this 
country. 








LORD WOLSELEY’S MARLBOROUGH. 


The Life of John Churchill, Duke of Marlbo- 
rough: to the Accession of Queen Anne. 
By General Viscount Wolseley, K.P. Tllus- 
trated. Vols. I. and II. London: Richard 
Bentley & Son; New York: Longmans, 1894. 


A Lire of Marlborough by a general himself 
so distinguished as Lord Wolseley cannot fail 
to be full of interest. Marlborough, we sup- 
pose, would be generally allowed to be the 
first of British soldiers. If his reputation as 
a general does not vie in brilliancy with those 
of the most renowned commanders in history, 
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Voltaire could say of him with literal truth 
that he never fought a battle which he did not 
gain, besiege a place which he did not win, 
or undertake an operation which did not prove 
successful. He was not a scientifically trained 
soldier, and was perhaps on that account some- 
what underrated by William, who, while he 
lacked military genius, wWhs master of the 
science of war, Strong sense and great prac- 
tical sagacity were, as the Duke of Wellington 
said, Marlborough’s gifts. To these he added the 
serenest intrepidity and the most imperturbable 
self-possession. His qualities asa military diplo- 
matist seconded his strategy, and were not less 
indispensable to the generalissimo of a dis- 
cordant and fractious coalition. No general 
ever more completely clipped the wings of 
Victory. This was the more remarkable be- 
cause he commanded armies made up of mot- 
ley materials, and accustomed to defeat, 
against the armies accustomed to defeating 
them. The confidence with which he attacked 
at Blenheim, and the decisiveness of the re- 
sult, are among the most striking things in 
military history. The result of his last battle, 
Malplaquet, was less decisive, though the fault 
was not his, but that of his allies. Yet his ca- 
reer of conquest was not arrested: he after- 
wards forced the lines of Bouchain; and had 
not Mistress Abigail crept, in the interest of 
the Jacobites, to the ear of the fatuous Anne 
and wrought his fall, with that of the patri- 
otic party, it is not impossible that he might 
have entered Paris, and it is morally certain 
that he would have given the French monarchy 
such a blow as could hardly have failed to 
alter the course of history. 

Macaulay has failed, but Lord Wolseley does 
not fail, to appreciate the importance of the 
part played by Marlborough in the Revolution 
of 1688. James had an army on foot strong 
enough to cope with the Dutch invader had it 
remained true to him. And apparently it 
might have remained true but for the secession 
of Marlborough. Marlborough and his wife 
also rendered William a great service by draw- 
ing over to him the Princess Anne. James, in 
his agony of rage, cried, ‘‘ 1 must make exam- 
ples, Churchill above all; Churchill whom I 
raised so high. He, and he alone, has done all 
this. He has corrupted my army. He has 
corrupted my child. He would have put me 
into the hands of the Prince of Orange but 
for God’s special providence.” The last asser- 
tion was a mistake. The majestic intriguer 
would never have been guilty of such an in- 
decorum. 

In these two volumes Lord Wolseley gets 
only to the death of William III. and the eve 
of the war of succession. The day of Marl- 
borough’s glory, the theme on which Lord 
Wolseley would be most interesting, is yet to 
come. We have here nothing more in the mi- 
litary way than the drooping laurels of Sedge 
moor, the melancholy trophies of an Irish cam- 
paign, and displays of ability in subordinate 
command on the Continent, which, however, 
were the earnest of greater things to come. 
The day which is not that of Marlborough’s 
glory, the sunof which breaks fitfully through 
dark clouds of dishonor, is the present subject, 
and in dealing with it the impartiality of the 
biographer is sorely tried, It is not true, how- 
ever, that, as some of Lord Wolseley’s critics 
seem to have thought, he whitewashes his he 
ro. Again and again he speaks of Marlbo- 
rough’s conduct in language of the strongest 
reprobation; and in some cases where we 
should ourselves hesitate to condemn. He is 
right in making aliowance for the moral stan- 
dard of the age. Great allowance assuredly 
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must be made for the moral standard of the 
age in the case of a poor, extremely handsome, 
and most fascinating youth, thrown among 
the men and women of the court of Charles II. 
In respect of social morality, the worst thing, 
perhaps, that can be said of Marlborough is, 
that he accepted the patronage of James when 
James had seduced his sister. Licentious in 
tercourse with women probably never present- 
ed itself to his mind as wrong. To be caught 
in Lady Castlemaine’s bed-chamber would be 
regarded by the circle in which he lived asa 
feather in his social cap. That he was * kept” 
by a woman is a flourish of Macaulay's pen. 
He was so far better than bis companions that 
he did not drink or gamble. Nor, if in that 
slough of public corruption he shared illicit 
gains, was he so much to blame as he would 
be if he did the same thing now. The foulest 
of all illicit gains, that which was made by 
the traffic in prisoners after the suppression of 
Monmouth’s rebellion, apparently he did not 
share. That he was avaricious is undeniable. 
So, unfortunately, was the wife of his bosom. 
But Macaulay has exaggerated this feature of 
Marlborough’s mixed character, as he exag- 
gerates every feature of every mixed charac- 
ter, for the purpose of his chiaroscuro. It is 
amusing to see how the great historical rheto- 
rician makes everything work into his theory. 
The youngeadventurer whose beauty, charm of 
manner, and social reputation would have 
won for him the hand of the richest heiress of 
the court, marries a penniless girl for love 
‘*He must have been very desperately in love,” 
says Macaulay, ‘not to marry for money.” 
Of course he was, and that he should have been 
so desperately in love with a penniless beauty 
proves that money, though he coveted it, was 
not mistress of his soul. So when Macaulay 
says that Sarah was ‘the one human being 
who was fervently loved by that cold heart,” 
we must ask what proof better than fervent 
love there can be that the heart is not cold. 
Marlborough chose his wife for her beauty, 
which matched his own; but when her beauty 
faded, his love did not lose its warmth. His devo 
tion to her remained to the end of his life as 
passionate as it had been on their wedding-day. 
Ner was her love of him less, though the vio 
lence of her temper gave him many a bitter 
hour and probably had not a little to do with 
his worst departure from the path of honor; 
for her disappointment at her position under 
William and Mary probably helped to draw 
him into his intrigues with the exiled King 
When she was his widow and a ducal suitor 
sought her hand, her answer was that not even 
if she were still young enough for marriage 
would she allow any man to share a heart 
which had once belonged to the Duke of Marl- 
borough. One day, in a fit of rage, she cut 
off the beautiful tresses which were Marlbo- 
rough’s delight, and threw them where he 
would be likely to light upon them. He did 
light upon them, and at his death they were 
found laid up among the cherished treasures 
of the victor of Blenheim. Macaulay might 
let alone this redeeming story of affection 
amidst all the impurity and roguery of the 






age. 

The three great counts in the indictment 
against Marlborough’s character are his deser- 
tion of his patron James II., bis correspond- 
ence with James while he was in the service of 
William, and his betrayal of the Brest expedi- 
tion. In the first of these cases his conduct 
was cynical and savored of the generation of 
Shaftesbury and Sunderland; but we cannot 
say that it was vile. James had conferred fa 
vors on him, but he, at the battle of Sedge 
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moor, in which his capacity supplied the de 
fects of the incapable Feversham, had rendered 
most important service to James. So far they 
were quits. It may be added that the favors 
of a king, being conferred at the public ex 
pense, can hardly be held to cancel the claims 
of public duty. To say nothing of constitu 
tional princip’e, for which Marlborough, who, 
if he was anything except a soldier, was a 
courtier, probably cared little, it was impossi 
ble for a man of his sound sense to adhere to 
such a fool as James and such fanatics as 
James's priestly guides in their fatuous and 
ruinous career. Whatever of patriotism ther 
might be in Marlborough would revolt against 
subserviency to France. Nor can we blame hin 
for having masked his design from the king 
though, as he was in immediate attendance: 
upon James's person, the process involved pt 
found deception. It would have been absurd 
to incur suspicion which would have exposed 
him to arrest. It does pot seem that James 
had taken him into his political councils, whil: 
by refusing to turn Roman Catholic, Marltt« 
rough had given practical notice of his 
pendence 

Lord Wolseley, Jooking at the matter from a 
military point of view, discusses the charge 
which might have been brought against Mar! 
borough of desertion. But in this case th 
military question was lost in the political ne 
cessity. Weshould no more think of arrairen 
ing Marlborough as a deserter for going over 
to William than we should think of arraigning 
him as a horse-stealer if he had ridden off on 
a regimental horse. In his letter of explana 
tion to James he states his motive to have 
been his attachment to the Protestant 





It is difticult to believe that religion was an in 
fluence paramount with so thorough a man of 
the world, and we are inclined, in Marl 
borough’s case, as in those of many ardent 
Protestants of the period, to take Protestant 
ism in a political sense. Yet Marlborou.! 
seems not only to have been a firm believe: 





Providence, but to have sincerely valued tl 
ordinances, at least, of religion. He spent a 
part of the night before Blenheim in prayer 
and always before going into battle received 


the sacrament He had, however, another 





motive for secession which both Macaulay ani 
Lord Wolseley have failed to notice. His wif 
had by this time acquired a complete ascen 
dancy over the feeble mind of the Princess 
Anne, whose favor, if she became (Queen, 
opened a splendid vista to his ambition, while 
her chance of succession to the crown, other 
wise than by a revolution, was extinguished by 
the birth of a son to James Il. In his subse 
quent double dealings it was suspected by the 
Jacobites, at least, that his real object was 
not to restore James, but to get rid both of 
William and James, and place Anne, as a 
Protestant and an Englishwoman, on the 
vacant throne 

Marlborough’s secret correspondence with 
the Court of St. Germain, when he was in 
the service of William, can neither be defend 
ed nor excused without disloyalty to morality 
and honor. His motives on any hypothesis 
were manifestly personal, not public. He and 
his wife had not gained so much by the Revo 
lution as they had expected. He wished to 
make himself safe in the event of a restoration 
of the exiled dynasty, which the unpopularity 
of the foreign deliverer seemed at one time to 
portend. If he had the more ambitious aim 
which the Jacobites suspected, that aim still 
was purely personal. The only palliations of 
his conduct are the number of his associates 
in infamy and the low standard of public mo 
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rality in that age. That he should have been 
employed again after the discovery of his 
treachery is the highest proof of William’s 
magnanimity and of his noble preference of 
the public service to his own interest and feel- 
ings. Too true, though couched in rugged 
verse, was the judgment of Defoe: 

‘* We blanie the King that he relies too much 

On strangers, Germans, Huguenots, and Dutch, 

And seldom does his great affairs of state 

To English councillors communicate. 

The fact a very well be answered thus : 

He has so often been betrayed by us, 

He must have been a madman to rely 

On English gentlemen’s fidelity. 

For (laying other arguments aside), 

This thought might mortify our English pride, 

That foreigners have faithfully obeyed him, 

And none but Englishmen have e’er betrayed him,” 

Worst of all is the betrayal to the French 
Government by a British soldier of the intend- 
ed attack on Brest, which led to the failure of 
the expedition and the death of its gallant 
chief. Lord Wolseley pleads that Marlborough 
was not really responsible for the disaster be- 
cause he was not the first to give the informa- 
tion. It appears, however, that he gave it as 
soon as he knew the destination of the force. 

‘It is but this day that it came to my know- 
ledg what now I send you; which is that the 
Bomb Vessells and the twelve regiments now 
encamped at Portsmouth, together with the 
two Marine Regiments, are to be commanded 
by Talmach, and are designed to burn the har- 
bour of Brest, and to destroy the men of war 
there: this would be great advantage to Eng- 
land, but no consideration can, or ever shall 
hinder me from letting you know what I think 
may be for your service, so you may make 
what use you think best of this intelligence, 
which you may depend upon as exactly true ” 
(vol. ii., p. 313). 

Suppose Marlborough had been anticipated 
by another traitor, how much would that do 
to purge his honor? If two officers in Lord 
Wolseley’s army had betrayed to the enemy 
his plan of attack at Tel el-Kebir, would he not 
have sent them both before a court-martial, 
though the information of the second might 
have happened to come too late? Even if we 
suppose Marlborough to have known that the 
information given by him would come too late, 
and by sending it he would only gain a false 
credit for infamy, would this exonerate him or 
even much diminish his turpitude in the eyes 
of any man of honor? Nothing can efface this 
stain; apologists only call attention to its 
blackness. They had better let it alone and al- 
low it to be lost, as far as possible, in the 
blaze of Marlborough’s glory. 

An infinitely less serious charge is that of il- 
literacy. Against this Lord Wolseley would 
fain defend his hero. The facts, we fear, are 
against him. Here is one of Marlborough’s 
letters to Blaythwait, secretary of war: 

“*For Mr. Blaythwait, Secretary att War, att 
his house neer the Horse Guard, London.— 
Maestrich, May 25th.—Sirr.—I have not heard 
from [you] sense I left England, which I hope 
is ocationed by your not knowing how to di- 
rect your's to me. If you will call at my lodg- 
ings, my wife will lett you have the same di- 
rection she has for writing. I desier you will 
constantly lett me have what passes in Lreland. 
I must desier you will give the enclosed to my 
Lord Portland, there being own in it for the 
King. I desier you would send me over a copie 
of the oath that Monsieur Schonberg gave to 
the officers about ther never taking nor giving 
money fer ther employment, because | am re- 
solved to give the same oath here. I goe to- 
moroe for Boldnecke, and from thence to some 
other guarisons, to draw out six regiments, the 
other four not yett being ready to march.—I 
am, sir, your friend and servant, MARLBO- 
ROUGH.” 

The age was one of unsettled orthography no 
doubt, but not of such spelling as this amongst 
tolerably educated men. 

Soldiers and men of action generally, when 
they take up the pen at all, usually write with 





verve and freshness. Ceesar’s Commentaries are 
the type of military style. The vigor and 
animation of Lord Wolseley’s style are such 
that we can easily overlook a few literary slips 
which have been pointed out by critics. When- 
ever war is his theme we feel that he is a mas- 
ter of it, that his descriptions are sure to be 
true, and that his ardor, when he speaks to us 
of the raptures of the battle, is unfeigned. 
But of these excellences we shall get the full 
benefit only when we come to the series of 
grand campaigns and stirring battle-pieces 
with which the next volume will open. 





RECENT POETRY. 


LonpDoN is prolific, of late, in a type of poetic 
genius for which the following recipe has late- 
ly been given in Truth; ‘* Half educate a vain 
youth at Oxford; let his hair grow ; dip him 
into erotic French literature; add one idea; 
chop it small; give a grotesque name; then 
serve up as a rival to Milton, Sheridan, and 
Shakspere.” The Atheneum, usually well in- 
formed, though speaking lately of ‘the two 
thinkers, Thoreau and Walden,” goes still fur- 
ther, and remarks of this flock of youthful 
bards in London that they are constantly dis- 
covering one another. The most questionable 
feature of their fame, however, iw not this 
mutual discovery, but the very insecure basis 
on which it is apt to rest. The men brought 
to light are not suffered to stand upon their 
poetic work alone, but appear in the light of 
chromo-poets, who must have some private 
romance to give them color; it is urged in 
their behalf that they have begged about the 
streets, that they have become monks, that 
they have been more or less insane, that they 
have spent some years in a hospital. A great 
many persons have lost their wits without 
poetic madness, and have wasted their sub- 
stance without any lofty soarings; so that the 
stress laid on such things awakens suspicion, 
like the recurring burglaries which remind a 
doubting world that some second-rate actress 
has diamonds to lose. The worst result is that, 
under these beguiliag influences, we Americans 
have reverted for a season to that meek and 
deferential attitude from which Emerson and 
Hawthorne for a time rescued us. Any one 
thus advertised in London finds at once some- 
body to lecture about him in American uni- 
versities; and whole cities are temporarily 
modified by his influence. 

Those who lament what they find discourag 
ing in the present aspect of English poetry 
may well find some comfort in the thought 
that, half a century ago, there was just the 
same solicitude. John Sterling, himself 4 
poet of fine and elevated type, wrote thus in 
1841: “It is true, no doubt, that what new 
poetry we have is little cared for; but also 
true that there is wonderfully little deserving 
any honor. Compare our present state with 
twenty years ago, when Wordsworth, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, and Scott, the novelist, were 
all vigorously productive.” Yet Tennyson 
and Browning were already rising to the 
zenith, and Swinburne, Rossetti, and Morris— 
to speak of London bards alone—were yet to 
come, Between that time and this, what stars 
and starlets have risen and set. Who now re- 
members the Shaksperian quality that was 
found or fancied in Alexander Smith; or how 
Sainte-Beuve wrote of Edmund J. Armstrong, 
‘* His young star will continue to shine before 
the eyes of all whostudy English poetry“? 
When Coventry Patmore comes forward to 
discover Francis Thompson, it is the redisco- 





very of Coventry Patmore that excites sur- 
prise; he was generally supposed to have died 
long since, like his transitory fame. The very 
complaints we make against the current poetic 
whims are much like those which were made 
against the earlier ones. The dedication of a 
serious volume ‘To Sissie Le Gallienne” is 
not much sillier than Tennyson’s ‘* O, Darling 
room, my heart’s delight,” which was wisely 
suppressed in later editions. The ‘ affected 
archaism” which Lord Houghton admitted to 
be a defect in Leigh Hunt and his friends is 
conspicuous on every pageof William Morris, 
not to speak of the younglings, and is manifest 
to the eye in the imprints of the latest poet- 
publishers, Mathews & Lane. 

Dr. Richard Garnett, more than most Eng- 
lishmen, retains health and vigor, even amid 
this phase of sadness. In his ‘ Poems’ (Lon- 
don: Mathews & Lane; Boston: Copeland & 
Day) he has sometimes a touch worthy of Shel- 
ley, as in this (p. 18): 

EVEN-STAR, 
First-born and final relic of the night, 
1 dwell aloof in dim immensity; 
The gray sky sparkles with my fairy light; 
I mix among the dancers of the sea; 


Yet stoop not from the throne I must retain 
High o’er the silver sources of the rain. 


Vicissitude I know not, nor can know, 

Yet much discern strewed everywhere around; 
The ever-stirring race of men below 

Much do I watch, and wish I were not bound 
The chainless captive of this lonely spot, 
Where light-winged Mutability is not. 


I see great cities rise, which being hoar 
Are slowly rendered into dust again, 

And roaring billows preying on the shore; 
And virgin isles ascending from the main; 

The passing wave of the perpetual river; 

And men depart, and man remaining ever. 


The up!urned eyes of many a mortal maid 
Glass me in gathering tears, soon kissed away; 

Then walks she for a space, and then is laid 
Swelling the bosom of the quiet clay. 

I muse what this all-kindling Love may be, 

And what this Death that never comes to me. 

Though Dr. Garnett’s book bears the imprint 
‘*London and Boston,” yet, inasmuch as the 
printing was done abroad, we suppose that 
there is no copyright on the publication. Cer- 
tainly we should all wish to see the interna- 
tional copyright law strained a little, if neces- 
sary, for the benefit of an author who writes 
a sonnet like the following (p. 132): 

TO AMERICA. 
{After reading some ungenerous criticisms. ] 
What though thy Muse the singer’s art essay 
ith lip now over-loud, now over-low ? 
Tis but the ea that makes her so 
Of the mF things she hath in charge to say. 
How shall the giantess of gold and clay, 
Girt with two oceans, crowned with Arctic snow, 
Sandalied with shiniog seas of Mexico, 
Te pared to trim proportion in a day ? 
Thou art too great! Thy million-billowed surge 
Of life bewilders speech, as shoreless sea 
Confounds the ranging eye from verge to verge 
With mazy strife or smooth immensity. 
Not soon or easily shall hence emerge 
A Homer or a Shakspere worthy thee, 

The publications of the young firm of Stone 
& Kimball (Cambridge and Chicago) are so 
attractive as to merit especial commendation 
and in fact to form a new era in the external 
dress of American poetry. There is visible 
a frank imitation of Mathews & Lane; but, 
after all, it is only superficial, and the selec- 
tion of authors is carefully made. Gilbert 
Parker’s ‘A Lover's Diary’ is disappointing; 
indeed, a whole book of sonnets is always so- 
sonnets should be the occasional spice of a vol- 
ume, not its main repast. These sonnets, more- 
over, are in the irregular Shaksperian form, 
while modern taste has trained itself to the 
Italian sequence of rhymes. Mr. Hugh McCul- 
loch, jr., in ‘The Quest of Heracles, and Oth- 
er Poems,’ has risked his fate upon the Greek 
legend, a thing now so overdone that it needs 
the vigor of Michael Field to save it from the 
charge of languor. Insome of his lyrics, as 
‘*A Requiem,” we have a fresher and more 
varied charm. 


‘When Hearts are Trumps,’ 
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by ‘**Tom Hall,” is full of excellent fooling, as 
piquant as the best work of the kind from 
London, and with more good nature. Mr. 
George Santayana also yields to the sonnet- 
indulgence, and his poems are almost always 
sad (‘Sonnets, and Other Verses’); there is a 
distinct impression of immaturity, and yet of 
an underlying earnestness of feeling and imagi- 
nation which imply a promise that is rare in 
a first volume. The closing and longer poem, 
‘*‘Lucifer,” is an exceedingly strong and ori- 
ginal study, not quite worked out. 

Mr. Hamlin Garland’s ‘ Prairie Songs’ must 
carry a little disappointment to those who 
were struck with the fresh vigor and strong 
local coloring of his ‘Main-travelled Roads,’ 
and who regret that he—like all the type he rep- 
resents, like Bret Harte and Joaquin Miller, for 
instance—apparently made his best mark at 
first, and shows no power of growth. These 
poems are fullof valuable material, they carry 
the very flavor of the upturned furrow; yet 
the trace of Whitman and Miller is on them 
all, they are often strained and turgid and, so 
to speak, over-dressed. It is little that Mr. 
Garland says ‘ fartherest” (p. 163), and says of 
the snow, ‘‘ Tsaw it lay” (p. 162). These things 
are trifles—Emily Dickinson took far greater 
liberties with the Queen’s or the President's 
English; but compare her poem on the ** Blue 
Jay” with Mr. Garland’s, and see which has 
the vigor and the grip. Mr. Garland even in- 
sults this bit of pure American life by one of 
the worst of Whitmanisms, the interlarding of 
foreign words, and calls the jay an ‘‘ emigre,” 
without an accent—whatever that may mean. 

Mr. Grant Allen, who has put in a bid for 
second prizes in a good many directions, but 
without succeeding in any, now sends forth a 
volume of verse, not the ‘‘sweet Spenserian ” 
of which we used to hear so much, but of sub- 
acid Spencerian, which is a very different 
thing. Were a poet to write of science, the 
men of science would hold him to a strict ac- 
count as to the smallest laboratory precepts; 
but when a man of science—if Mr. Allen really 
counts among that class—writes poetry, he 
troubles himself very little about small poimts 
of art, and rhymes ‘‘ kisses” with ‘ tresses,” 
‘quarrel ” with “coral,” and ‘* barter” with 
‘*‘Montmartre.” Such blemishes occur freely 
in the volume called ‘ The Lower Slopes.’ Com- 
paring the verses about a moth, ‘Only an In- 
sect,” with Mr. Carman’s fine and thoughtful 
poem on the same theme, one sees at a glance 
the difference between the poetic and unpoetic 
types of mind. The best thing in the book, its 
searching suggestion (p. 73) of the horrible re- 
alities lying beyond the gayeties of the Jardin 
Mabille, conveys a moral which has probably 
never yet been brought home to Mr. Allen 
—the extent, namely, to which he, and such as 
he, have laid the foundation for precisely those 
horrors by their persistent treatment of every 
woman as if she were only a tolerably intelli- 
gent kitten (p. 26): 

“For a man, he tries 
And he toils an‘? sighs 
To be mighty wise 

And witty, 
Rut a dear little dame 
Has enough of fame 
If she wins the name 
Of pretty.” 

This he fortifies yet farther (p. 27) by the 
comforting and polygamous doctrine: 

* LT hold that heart full poor that owns its boast 

To throb in tune with but one throbbing breast. 


Who numbers many friends, loves friendship most; 
Who numbers many loves, loves each love best.” 


After this, what remains but Mabille ° 

It is a question whether to take pleasure or 
pain in the fact that the most really enjoyable 
of all these contributions from Messrs, Stone 








The Nation. 


& Kimball's young poets has for its birthplace 
neither England nor the United States, but 
that Canadian region, dumb until lately, 
but to whose rising literature we have more 
than once borne witness. Mr. Bliss Carman’s 
use of his own early local coloring is at its best 
in ‘ Low Tide on Grand Pre,’ and the breadth 
and mystery of that landscape of lonely dis 
tances and colossal ocean tides are fully ren 
dered in his verse. He has that lyrical note 
and that power of imagination which lend to 
his poetry a haunting quality—a trait sure to 
secure a permanent charm beyond all mere 
wit and wisdom. It includes, of course, an 
ear for poetic names. The new localities be 
embalms for us—Blomidon, Arrochar, the 
Ardise hills, Martock, and Menalowan—are 
all names made for poets or by poets, it makes 
little difference which, but they are as valid 
and permanent, if rightly improved, as Tweed 
and Yarrow. The poem which, perhaps, strikes 
the deepest note is * Pulvis et Umbra,” sug 
gested by a gray moth coming in from seaward 
aud leaving dust upon the poet's fingers. The 
most condensed in its vigor, with most of what 
Mr. Carman elsewhere calls “the valor of the 
North,” is this pair of verses (p. 55 
A SEA CHILD. 
The lover of child Marjory 
Had one white hour of life brim full 


Now the otd nurse, the rocking sea, 
Hath bim to lull. 


The daughter of child Marjory 

Hath in her veins, to beat and run 
The glad indomitable sea, 

The strong white sun. 

One thing which leads to the belief that Mi 
Carman’s merits may be partly those of his 
early surroundings is the fact that Mr. Duncan 
C. Seott’s ‘The Magic House, and Other 
Poems’ (Ottawa: Durie) shows some of the 
same fine qualities. He also reveals an excep 
tional dramatic faculty inthe poem ‘At the 
Cedars *—a lumberman’'s tragedy—and turns 
to an exquisite mood of meditative thought 
and fine expression in his poem on ** A Country 
Churchyard " (p. 26): 

* This ts the acre of unfathome: rest 
These stones, with weed and lichen bound, enclose 
No active grief, no uncompleted woes 
But only finished work aud harbored quest, 
And balm for ills; 
And the last gold that smote the ashen west 
Lies garnered here between the harvest bills 

It is in such volumes as Mr. Carman’s, Mr 
Scott's, and Mr. Santayana’s that the hope of 
our cis-Atlantic poetic literature lies, for they 
differ from the young London poets in being 
unhackneyed, and from Mr. Garland and his 
kind in showing enough of cultivation to avoid 
that note of provincialism which still hangs 
around the whole school of dialect-writers 
Dialect, like slang, can be endured as flavor 
ing only—it soon grows wearisome if offered as 
food. Burns does not tire us, but Allan Ram 
say does ; James Whitcomb Riley can take us 
“back to Grigsby’s station” with him, but 
when William Allen White tries the same key 
in **The Exodus of Elder Twiggs” it seems 
flat. Mr. White and Mr. Albert Bigelow Pains 
are joint authors of ‘Rhymes by Two Friends 

Fort Scott, Kansas: Izor), of which a friend 
who writes the introduction says that “they 
have in no way offended the Kansans idea of 
poetry.” This makes one feel that the nation 
is safe in their hands. Yet there is almost al 
ways in these detiant border books a note which 
betrays essential weakness, in the fine names 
they give their heroes and heroines; thus, in 


it 
these * Rhymes’ the persons celebrated in the 


most serious poem are not called John and 
Susan but Gustaveand Ea In somewhat 
the same way, Mrs. Julia Ditts Young, whose 


poems are not in apy way objectionable, spoils 
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their flavor from the outset by taking a motto 
from Stevenson, in which he speaks of “a 


nightingale in the sycamore” as a necessary 


part of poet: h usekeeping But the book is 
called * Thistle-Down’ (Buffalo : Paul, and do 
nightingales really sing in ButTalo (in the 
Whole, we prefer a littl dingy book like 
‘Skipped Stitches” by Anne J. Granniss 


Keene, N. H.: Darling), which is written, it 
appears, by an author who herself worked ina 
mill and knows what she means by ** Songs 
and Burred Needles,” though we do net. Sl 


mm th v 
at least offers no nightingale on the doorste; 
When we turn to the writings of more highly 


cultivated authors, we sonretimes find that, as 
in the case of Mr. E. FL Fenollosas * East and 
West: The Discovery of America, and Other 


Poems’ (Crowell, the experience of tw nti 
nents has turned largely to effervescence in the 
brain There is doubtless some thought be 
hind them all, but the result is weariness to 
flesh and spirit. Certainly there is then 


such glut as the author deprecates (p. 4 
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Mr. Gleeson White's * Book-Sx na New York 
Armstron gleans after Mr. Brander Mat 


thews, and is © miscellaneous; many peo 
ple have written about books, producing verse 
which is hardly worth putting into books. It 
is this same waywardness which most damps 
tt imusually high hopes otherwise to be en- 
: I 
tertained from the volume which has so arrest 
ed attention in Londen, ‘Poems by Francis 
Thompson’ (London: Mathews & Lane; Bos- 
Copeland & Day It is discouraging to 
ypen (p. 42) upen 
Thy mists encliy 
rs + 4 tT t . ns 
ntil it crust 
- Rubigineus 
With the glorieus gales of a glowing rust 
And vet Keats had netimes dithyrambic 


whims lke this; and certainly Mr. Thompson 
has far more in common with Keats than with 
‘the mobof gentlemen who write with ease” 
in the current Franco-Cockney idiom of Lon 
don verse Mr. Thompson has wonderful 
phrasing, like Keats, exquisite fancies, high up- 
lifts; and his love-making bas a refined beauty 
which equals Rossetti at his best. Rossetti’s 
summary of the beloved woman 


Vhose speech Truth knows pot from her heart, 


r Love her body from ber soul 


is not carried to a point more high and exqui 
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site than when Thompson siys of the object of 
his love (p. 9): 


* Whose body other ladies well might bear 
As soul—yea, which it profanation were 
For all but you to take as fleshly woof, 

Being spirit truest proof.” 


Again he says (p. 23): 


* All which makes other women noted fair, 
Unnoted would remain and overshone in her. 
How should I gauge what beauty is her dole 
Who cannot see her countenance for her soul, 
As birds see not the casement for the sky? 
And as ’tis check they prove - resence by, 

I know not of her body till I 
My flight debarred the heaven of her mind.” 


These are glimpses of that fine style familiar 
to English poets in the seventeenth century, 
but now almost lost to sight; nor did that cen- 
tury produce anything finer. Yet perhaps it 
is not strange that the.one poem in the volume 
which has been oftenest quoted is not among 
these subtleties, but brings to us Wordsworth 
—with a difference. It shows a range of gifts 
which makes Mr. Thompson an interesting, 
but not yet an altogether hopeful figure, since 
his impulses are wayward, like his life. This 
is the poem just mentioned, omitting some 


verses (p. 65): 
DAISY. 


Where the thistle lifts a purple crown 
Six foot out of the turf, 

And the harebell shakes on the windy hill, 
O the breath of the distant surf !— 


The hills look over on the a. 
And Southward dreams the se 

And with the sea-breeze hand ‘= hand 
Came innocence and she. 


Oh, there were flowers in Storrington 
On the turf and on the spray; 

But the sweetest flower on Sussex Hills 
Was the Daisy-flower that day. 


Her beauty smoothed earth’s furrowed face! 
She gave me tokens three: — 

A look, a word of her winsome mouth, 
And a wild raspberry. 


She went her wacemembering way, 
— eran orn in m = 
@ pang o e par ngs gone 
And partings yet to be. 


Still, still I seemed to see her, still 
Look up with soft replies. 

And take the berries with ‘her hand, 
And the love with her lovely eyes. 


Nothing begins, and nothing ends 

That is not paid with moan; 

For we are born in others’ pain 
And perish in our own, 








Man and Woman: A Study of Human Se- 
condary Sexual Characters. By Havelock 
Ellis. TIilustrated. [Contemporary Science 
Series.] London: Walter Scott; New York: 
Scribners. 1894. 


THAT tiresome little egotist, Marie Bashkirt- 
seff, refused to claim for her sex an utopian 
equality with the opposite sex, ‘‘ because there 
can be no equality between two such different 
beings as man and woman.” Her grumbling 
arose from the fact that personally she was a 
woman, ‘‘ whereas I have,” she said, ‘‘only the 
skin of one.” Mr. Ellis’s comparative study 
makes havoc of accepted notions as to the dif- 
ference between the sexes, and, while not de- 
stroying that differencé, results on the whole 
in a great levelling of natural endowments. 
Man’s boasted superiority in many particulars 
disappears, and excellences which he conde- 
scends to impute to woman are strangely 
shown to be rather his own property. Larger 
he is, and stronger, as a rule, but his skeleton 
is not always distinguishable from a woman’s, 
and his pelvis tends to approximate hers. In 
measurements of the living body the surest 
sexual discrimination is in the girth of the fe- 
male thigh. The male brain is universally 


heavier than the female, and upon this physio- 
logical fact much of man’s lordship rests; but 
Mr. Ellis shows that, proportionately to the 
size of the rest of the organism, woman’s brain 
Stronger 


is as heavy if not rather heavier. 





and brawnier as he is, she surpasses him in en- 
durance of pain, bears amputations better, ral- 
lies more certainly from zymotic diseases, has 
greater longevity after the age of sixty-five. 

On the other hand, the available evidence 
tends to show that men have a keener and more 
delicate sense of smell; are more sensitive to 
faint color, surpass women in rapidity and 
precision of movement, and are perhaps more 
deft in manipulation. Regarding the artistic 
impulse, ‘there is thus a certain justification 
of Schopenhauer’s description of woman as the 
uneesthetic sex.” In the moral sphere, man is 
by nature franker and more truthful. ‘The 
method of attaining results by ruses (common 
among all the weaker lower animals) is so ha- 
bitual among women that, as Lombroso and 
Ferrero remark, in women deception is ‘ almost 
physiological’ ”; Mr. Ellis remarking, for his 
own part, that ‘it is inevitable, and results 
from the constitution of women, acting in the 
conditions under which they are generally 
placed.” To the seven causes which these Ita- 
lian authors assign for dissimulation, Mr. 
Ellis adds another, viz., compassion: ‘‘ An ex- 
aggerated desire to avoid hurting or shocking 
others is one of the most frequent causes of 
minor dissimulations, and works more power- 
fully in women than in men.” Finally, ‘‘ the 
crimes of women are usually more marked by 
cruelty than thos2 of men.” 

Mr. Ellis’s method is purely scientific and 
not a little original, and is fortified by his well- 
known sociological researches. He candidly 
points out from time to time the slenderness 
of the basis of induction in a field where ob- 
servation on a large scale is difficult and 
where much remains to be observed. He 
constantly refers for comparison to the 
infant on the one hand and the ape on 
the other, with a general collocation of wo- 
man with the infant, but by no means to 
her disparagement. ‘‘The young anthropoid 
is comparatively human in character, the adult 
ape is comparatively bestial in character”; 
and so *‘ Man starts in life with a still greater 
portion of human or ultra-human endowment, 
and to a less extent falls from it in adult life, 
approaching more and more to the Ape.” 
‘“We might say that the foetal evolution 
which takes place sheltered from the world is 
in an abstractly upward direction, but that, 
after birth, all further development is merely 
a concrete adaptation to the environment, 
without regard to upward zodlogical move- 
ment.” What woman illustrates, therefore, is 
not arrested development, but racial progress. 
‘*Tt is open to a man ina Pharisaic mood to 
thank God that his cranial type is far re- 
moved from the infantile. It is equally open 
to a woman in such a mood to be thankful that 
her cranial type does not approach the senile.” 

One can but admire the impartiality of Mr. 
Ellis’s study, which is replete with curious 
physiological and psychological information, 
and which deserves to be read and reread by 
every thinking man and woman. The greater 
‘‘affectability ” of woman (i. e., her readier re- 
sponsiveness to stimuli psychic or physical) and 
the greater variational tendency in man—such 
are the two grand divisions he allows, for 
whatever they may be worth: 

‘We must regard genius as an organic con- 
genital abnormality, and in nearly 
every department it is, undeniably, of more 
frequent occurrence among men than among 
women. The statement of this fact has some- 
times been regarded by women as a slur upon 
their sex; they have sought to explain it by 
lack of opportunity, education, etc. It does 
not appear that women have been equally 


anxious to find fallacies in the statement that 
idiocy is more common among men. Yet the 





two statements must be taken together. Ge- 
nius is more common among men by virtue of 
the same general tendency by which idiocy is 
more common among men. The two facts are 
but two aspects of a larger zodlogical fact— 
the greater variability of the male.” 


Women will not complain of Mr. Ellis’s con- 
clusions: 


‘‘The hope of our future civilization lies {n 
the development in equal freedom of both the 
masculine and feminine elements in life.” 

‘* A precise knowledge of the actual facts of 
the life of men and women forbids us to dog- 
matize rigidly concerning the respective 
spheres of men and women. Only Na- 
ture can pronounce concerning the saddens y 
of social modifications. The sentence may be 
sterility or death, but no other tribunal, no 
appeal to common sense, will serve instead.” 

“It is safer to trust to the conservatism of 
Nature than to the conservatism of Man. We 
are not at liberty to introduce any artificial 
sexual barrier into social concerns. The re- 
spective fitness of men and women for any 
kind of work or any kind of privilege can only 
be ascertained by actual open experiment; and 
as the conditions for such experiment are 
never twice the same, it can never be positive- 
ly affirmed that anything has been settled once 
and for all. R An exaggerated anxiety 
lest natural law be overthrown is misplaced. 
The world is not so insecurely poised.’ 





Primitive Music. By Richard Wallaschek. 
Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 336. 

A Study of Omaha Indian Music. By Alice 
C. Fletcher and John C. Fillmore. Cam- 
bridge: Peabody Museum of American Ar- 
cheology and Ethnology. 


UNTIL quite recently it has been the custom of 
musical historians to begin their volumes with 
Greek and Hindu legends regarding the in- 
vention of music by the gods. But it was in- 
evitable that the scientific spirit of the age 
should at last reach this department too, and 
increasing attention is now being paid to the 
lines of investigation suggested by Darwin, 
Spencer, Engel, and others. It remained for 
Mr. Wallaschek to collect into one volume the 
principal facts scattered in books of travel re- 
garding primitive music. How thoroughly be 
has covered the ground may be seen from the 
list of authorities referred to, covering twenty- 
three pages in small type. For this carefully 
compiled list alone scientific students of the 
origin of music and musical esthetics would 
be under immense obligations to him, even if 
his own contributions were of less value than 
they are. 

The first five chapters are given up to ex- 
tracts from the works of travellers and an- 
thropologists, describing the music and the in- 
struments of primitive peoples on the five con- 
tinents. It must be confessed that the more 
one reads this sort of evidence, the more scep- 
tical one feels as to its value in most cases. 
We know what asmall proportion of us are 
able to judge of and describe even our own 
music, and how violently most of us disap- 
prove of any novelty or deviation from fa- 
mniliar lines in melodic intervals. Bearing this 
in mind, it is easy to see why travellers should 
so often disagree in their estimates of the mu- 
sic of primitive peoples, and why we must ac- 
cept their statements with great caution. An 
expert’s opinion would here be worth more than 
the reports of a hundred explorers; and even 
experts are liable to be led into error by pre- 
conceived theories and inattention to impor- 
tant details. It will be long before this chaos 
can be reduced to order, but in the meantime 
we must thank Mr. Wallaschek for bringing 
together the material and offering many valu- 
able suggestions. 

As regards the origin of music, he discards 
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both the impassioned-speech theory of Spencer 
and the bird-melody theory of Darwin, hold- 
ing instead that the origin must be sought in a 
rhythmical impulse in man, arising from a 
general appetite for exercise of the organs. It 
has long been believed that rhythm is the first 
and oldest element of human music, and all 
the testimony collected by Mr. Wallaschek 
supports that belief. But while we may go 
with him so far, it is much less easy to accept 
his theory that harmony may be as old as me- 
lody. It may be true that Hottentots and 
New Zealanders have harmony in their music; 
but when we bear in mind how marvellously 
imitative some tribes are, we need to exercise 
extreme caution in accepting as original with 
them what they may have picked up from con- 
tact with Europeans. Mr. Wallaschek him- 
self says, in speaking of the Hottentots: ‘ It is 
worthy of note how quickly the natives learn 
songs and imitate those which they have heard 
from travellers. . . . Indian children, too, 
learn simple melodies in the Sunday-schools 
with the greatest ease.” 

Among other heterodoxies maintained by 
Mr. Wallaschek are the contention that the 
pentatonic is not the oldest of the scales; that 
there is no necessary connection between the 
minor mode and sadness, the major mode and 
cheerfulness; and that primitive vocal music 
does not always imply a poetic substratum, 
but often goes with meaningless words. While 
his argumentation is not always convincing, 
he shows at any rate that those questions are 
not as settled as they are usually supposed to 
be, and leaves the impression that probably 
mary a literary battle will be fought over 
them in the future. 

In the second work on our list, a brochure of 
152 pages, we have, in part, the condition most 
desirable in investigations on primitive music, 
Prof. Fillmore being an expert in the theory 
of music, while Miss Fletcher, too, prepared 
herself for her part of the task by ‘‘ ten years 
of constant study.” She collected several hun- 
dred songs of the Omahas and other tribes 
of the same linguistic family, and submitted 
them to Prof. Fillmore for a scientific verdict. 
Here the conditions were obviously favorable 
for arriving at the truth, yet we fail to be con- 
vinced of the truth of Prof. Fillmore’s infer- 
ence, drawn from these songs, that the harmo- 
nic sense is universal, being shared by the In- 
dians in a latent condition. No evidence is 
presented that the Indians used harmony of 
their own accord, but only that they accepted 
his harmonizations of their melodies, approv- 
ing some in preference to others. His princi- 
pal reliance was placed on Mr. Francis La 
Flesche, a (pure?) ‘‘Omaha Indian in the ser- 
vice of the Indian Bureau at Washington.” 
This in itself is a suspicious circumstance, since 
Mr. La Flesche’s harmonic sense may have 
been largely influenced by hearing our music, 
and the same is true of other Indians experi- 
mented upon, who have ceased to exist as a 
tribe and have long been under educational in- 
fluences. While, therefore, it is interesting to 
hear that the Indians do take kindly to our 
harmonies (although we still have doubts on 
that point), we think that much more rigorous 
experiments would be needed to show that 
they have a ‘latent harmonic sense” except 
in the way in which a statue is latent in the 
marble. The Japanese have no harmony in 
their music, yet they soon learn to use and ap- 
preciate it; but we would not infer from this 
that our system of harmonies is ‘latent ” in 
their melodies. The best authorities on Rus 
sian folk-song have protested against the har- 
monizing of Slavic folk-songs in our conven- 


tional way by which their exotic character is 
completely altered. How much more must this 
be true of Indian melodies. Prof. Fillmore 
has shown much skill and ingenuity in harmo 
nizing ninety-two of these melodies (in the ap 
pendix), but it seems to us labor and ingenuity 
wasted. The result is more like Sunday-schoo!l 
songs than like wild Indian music 

Apart from this one point, there is a great 
deal'to approve and admire in the joint work 
of Miss Fletcher and Prof. Fillmore. Of the 
interesting observations noted a few may be 
mentioned here: ‘‘ Indian music seems to be 
out of tune to our ears conventionally trained 
to distinguish between the singing and the 
speaking tone of voice.” *‘ Baritone and mezzo 
soprano are more common than the higher or 
lower classes of voices.” Gradations of piano 
and forte are rarely attempted.  ‘ Words 
clearly enunciated in singing break the melody 
to the Indian ear and mar the music. They 
say of us that we ‘talk a great deal as we 
sing.’ Comparatively few Indian songs are 
supplied with words.” This seems to us by far 
the strangest point observed by Miss Fletcher 
Prof. Fillmore further notes that ‘‘ major kevs 
and major chords predominate in these songs 
and that the Indian ear prefers a major chord, 
as a rule, at the close of a minor song.” The 
rhythm is often so complicated that it is diffi 
cult to note it down. ‘I know of no greater 
rhythmic difficulties anywhere in our modern 
music than these Omahas have completely at 
command in their every-day musie.” The idea 
of vocal cultivation is entirely foreign to the 
Indian mind. Nor is beauty of tone to be 
thought of where the men sometimes s’ng loud 
ly two hours ata time in the face of a strong 
wind and to the noise of big drum and rattles 
On superficial acquaintance there seems to be 
more ‘‘ sound and fury” than beauty in Indian 
music; but under proper circumstances Miss 
Fletcher was profoundly moved by it. Prof 
Fillmore finally notes, as against the theory of 
Hanslick, that ‘‘these Omaha songs mean 
feeling to the Indian, in all cases. 





Hans Sachs und seine Zeit. Von Rudolph 
Genée. Leipzig: J. J. Weber. IS. Pp 
524. 

EVERY one who is interested in German lite 

rature and in German music is looking for 

ward to the great celebration of the four-hun 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Hans Sachs, 
which is to be held next November in Nurem 
berg, and one of whose chief features will be 
the rendering of Wagner's ** Meistersinger ~ 
by the foremost artists of Germany. The 
book before us is presented to the German peo 
ple in the hope that it may arouse an interest 
in the great popular poet of a bygone age 

The author does not pretend to make a contri 

bution to the history of literature, but pre 

sents a picture of the culture of a well-defined 
and very important epoch, upon which Hans 

Sachs exerted a powerful influence. First he 

reproduces the Nuremberg of the sixteenth 

century, showing its relation to the Empire 
and the renown it had won for its art and in- 
dustry, and especially for its group of master- 

f the build- 
ings and fortifications and customs of the in 


singers. Numerous illustrations of 


habitants, together with portraits of several 
eminent personages, are here introduced 
Then begins the poet's biography proper, into 
which the author has woven some account of 
nearly everybody in whom Sachs was interest- 
ed, and of nearly every event to which he turn- 


ed his attention or about which he wrote. 








Any significant occurrence in Sachs’s life is 
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linproved for a description of similar happen 


ings in a general way. For example, when 
the author comes to speak of the poet's maz 
riage, he describes briefly the bride, and then 
exhibits the marriage ceremony as conducted 
in the various classes of society, with the aid 
of some ten illustrations showing the dress 
worn by the brides and bridesmaids, according 
to their respective stations. In like manner, 
commenting on Sachs's poem, ‘ Schembart 
laufen,” he shows that the oecasion of it was 
the carnival of 1539, after which this particu 
lar amusement was abandoned. The origin of 
Schembartlaufen, its primitive political ele 
ment, which had quite vanished at the time 
Sachs wrote; the way in which the contest 
was carried on, and the extravagant and fan 
tastic costumes worn by the participants; the 
cause of its sudden end—are all passed in re 
View. Sachs’s numerous “ Fastnachtspiele 
lead to a good description of the rude stage 
and drama of his day 

An appendix contains several of the tunes 
to which the mastersongs were sung, the regu 
lations of the Nuremberg Mastersingers, and 
several of Sachs’s hitherto unpublished poems 
The book, although popular in its nature, is 
prepared in a careful and scholarly manner 
and cannot fail of its end. Tourists mav well 


resort to it for information suitable for specta 


tors of the coming celebration 

R ints sort ( {M ‘ 
including the relief, siege, and capture of 
Luckni and the campaigns in Rohilcund 





By William Forbes: Mitchell, 
late Sergeant Ninety-third Sutherland High 
landers. Macmillan & Co. TSaa 

, 


We shall never know ha 


f the truth about the 
struggle to throw off the British voke in India, 
for we can bear only ex-parte testimony. In 
Bernard Quaritch’s catalogue N 114 there 
are 272 titles of works relating to India, but 
not one of them touching at all upon the Mu 

tiny is by a native. Next to such a Hindu 
Witness, though prowcimtus intervallo, is 
a book from the British ranks. Hence we wish 
Sergt. Mitchell had written even sooner. He 
was under fire less than six months, his first 
fight being at Lucknow, November 14, 1857, 
and his last the next spring at Bareilly, May ¢ 

A battle before the latter city, another before 


Cawnpore, with an assault on Lucknow for 


the rescue of beleaguered women and children, 
and the subsequent capture of the same place, 
were the chief military exploits 





It was ten days after the India outbreak be- 
fore the sergeant’s regiment started from 
Dover on May & They sailed for China, but 
at the Cape their destination was changed 
Their arrival at Calcutta was on the equinoc 
tial day, and in the rebel region not till a 
month later. After leaving the army the 
Writer set up a rope factory in Calcutta, and 
appears to bean Anglo-Indian still. The charm 
of the volume, and it is great, lies in personal 
experiences and anecdotes. Though the author 
Was no teetotaler, we learn from him that tea 
or coffee, in extreme cases reinforced by a 
pill of opium, proved ten times better as a tonic 
and restorative than extra grog. A round 
match-box of salt in his haversack turned 
tasteless forage for his mess into dainty dishes. 
Like the present writer in the same region, he 
felt on the self-same day the bitter change of 
fierce extremes. Many fell with sunstroke, 
and, the night after, he was too cold to sleep. 
One Bell of his regiment, the most powerful 
man in the British army, perished in an ath- 
letic tour de force through overrating his 
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strength. One incident may encourage the 
rain-makers to bombard the heavens again 
when rain is needed. A very large quantity 
of powder which had been stored in a deep 
well accidentally exploded, and an immense 
cloud of black smoke was sent up in a vertical 
column at least a thousand yards high. This 
accident happened in cooking the mid-day 
meal, ‘It was followed in the afternoon by a 
most terrific thunder-storm and heavy rain 
which nearly washed away the camp” (p. 
261). Mr. Mitchell is inclined to criticise 
British arms and tactics. British sword-blades 
were inferior in pattern to those of natives, as 
was evident in many hand-to-hand-encounters. 
Near battlefields, flies became multitudinous 
and roosted in the roofs of tents. ‘‘ When the 
roofs were swept down, five basketfuls, each 
holding an imperial bushel, were carried out 
of a single tent.” 

In reading these Reminiscences the war of 
1857 rises before us as a religious crusade. The 
Ninety-third Highlanders Mr. Mitchell de- 
clares to have been a Highland parish, min- 
ister and elders complete, with a regular ser- 
vice of communion plate, etc. (p. 52). Like 
Cromwell’s Ironsides, they went into battle 
with the high praises of God in their mouths 
and two-edged swords in their hands. Their 
best fighter cried out from the 116th Psalm, 
Scotch version, 

“T’ll pay my vows now. to the Lord 
Before his people 
with every rifle shot or iil thrust. His 
victims were twenty. Not one life was spared. 
The Secundrabagh, the scene of slaughter, is 
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to-day kept a ruin and is so to remain as its 
own monument. In what other war of recent 
times have no prisoners been taken? Giving 
no quarter was bad enough, but we read in 
these pages of far worse atrocities on the part 
of the British, Many English women and 
children were massacred ina prison and their 
blood dried on its floor (but Mitchell shows 
that they were not dishonored), The supposed 
murderers, whenever caught, were made to 
crouch in that slaughter-house and with their 
mouths lick clean each a square foot of that 
blood-soaked floor before being taken to the 
gallows. No torture was so horrible as this for 
Moslems, who view tasting blood as the worst 
of pollutions. The General who for four months 
enforced this blood-licking died soon, but his son 
was killed by a son of one of the defiled Moslems 
thirty years after. He had treasured up the 
wrong. The story of the spy Jamie Green we 
pity the man who can read without tearful 
eyes. The night before his execution he was 
put in charge of Sergeant Mitchell, and saved 
by him from being smeared, as was customary, 
with pig’s fat to break his caste. His antece- 
dents were beyond comparison more note- 
worthy than the career of Major André, as 
his rank and culture were higher. In the col- 
leges at Bareilly and Roorkee he stood first; 
but asa cadet of the East India Company he 
was sent to serve under a sergeant of no edu- 
cation, who irritated and disgusted him by 
arrogance, insolence, and selfishness. Resign- 
ing, he was taken by the sovereign of Nepaul 
as his secretary during a visit to England. 
But let every one read this whole chapter. 
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Te Librarians, Book-Lovers, and Booker Hers TS. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles 
lettres, the drama, first editions, ae fy rare 
French Books, works of art, etc., etc., will be sent, post 
paid, upon request. 
g2 Attention isc — to this \ v aluable collection 
BRENTAN 
31U non, "Square, New York. 








American Magazines, Newspapers rs, and Journals 


The Cosmopolitan @ $1.50 per year Best magazine 
issued in America. The Division Visito 50 cents 
per year. Best non-partisan and non-sec tartan tem pe 
rance paper. Ask us to quote on your wants. Mention 
Nation. 


AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY. 
1111 ARCH ST.. PHILADELPHIA, PA 


) "OQ We make a specialty of hunting 
( ILD Be ) )KS up old books and magazines. We 
buy large and small libraries for cash. If vou want any 
thing in the book line write to us. Monthly list of old 
rare, and curious books free. 
THE PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLEARING-HOUSE, 
144. N 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa 


FOR SALE. 


Harper's Monthly, Vols. 1-74. ~~ f mor Sno 

a ag eo Monthly, Vols. 1-30. Half mor., 2 

Life, Vols. 1-22. Unbound, 80 
H. WILLIAMS, 195 West 10th St., N.Y. 


KOEHLER, NEUMANN & CO., Foreign Bookee! 
ers, 149A Tremont Street. Boston, Mass. Subscriptions 
to Periodicals. Regular importations from Leipaig 
Paris, London, ete. Tauchnitz British Authors, ete 





CRAZY BOOK-COLLECTING, 
OR BIBLIOMANIA. 


One volume, 14mo, cloth, $1.00 
bU PRAT & CO.. 349 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


FOR . S Al 


Medical and Surg tical His tory of the War 
68 ve cloth, $30.0 

C. C. SAFFELL, 224 Ww. Fayette St.. Raltimore, Md 

PAPER BY THE POUND and envel pes. Greater quan 

tity, lower price than by quire. Samples, all grades, 

rices marked, on receipt of lOc. WM. R. JE NKINS, 

ne stationery 851-53 Sixth Ave. (48th St) N.Y 











JACK NUMBERS, VOLS., AN SEa75 
of the Nation bought, sold, and ex hanged by A.S. ; 
CLARK, 34 Park Row, N.Y. Catalogue No. 88 ready. 
B. AC kK numbers and seta of all magazines For 
“@, state wants to Magazine EXCHANOR, | 
Schoharie, N. Y. i 
| 

| 


( TNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS SENT 
A2 


free. Address Box 46 oncord, Maas. 


Wasbington, 817 Market Space 


ESTABLISHED 183s 
‘H.. H.. UPHAM '&°¢ 
MEMORIAL TABL 
IN- BRASS: AND- a 


SHO ss uth Fifth Az Ne I? Blee 
NEW YORK 





‘O- 


me 


Srascomset, Nantucket. 


TO LET for season, FURNIS COTTA 
rooms, Pleasant situatior sabumidant wa 
sanitary arrangements perfect Adiiress 

s viuate H 
l veoralty 


School Trustecs, 


} 
| 
‘ 


Principals, 


An t s teres t 
or Ss { tayes \ 
Nat s sing 
SK \ s S 
a { t\ v \ “ 
dress t . => 
elny Ve at s euicallyv, 
u ess Sryve \ ~ i\ 
otner pages 
| Vs c« ‘ 
polit t \ S » 
like yothet \) 
toreig \t stl es ( 
Cire ut weekly, t thesc gures 
ado t ately s t the 1 
De ot tS readers It s taken by 
reac y ¢ sani terarv associations 
na large nun of places, and ma 
me I on ( » every rary of 
n t t ce try Phere 
it I VY Tew WeERILY CT d iis 
Ww Si s ¢ so I ible an 
t tv tor reachin ya Ludience 
tereste r t il 1 tters 
Advertising ites, 1s cents a line 
each insert with the following dis 
counts 5 per cent. on 4 Insertions 
1O pet t 8S insert s, 12'¢ per 
cent 12 sertions, 15 per cent. on 
26 sert Ss, 20 per cent. On %9 In- 
sert Ss, 25 percent. on 52 insertions. 
The .Vatien is sent free while ad- 
vertisement continues 
a may be forwarded through 
anv responsible advertising agency, 


aire< tly to 


THE Nation, 208 Broadway, 


N. ¥, 
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Book Cover Designs 


A COMPETITION. 
Three Prizes: $50, $40, $25. 





The recent exhibition of modern commercial 
bookbindings at the Grolier Club has drawn 
attention to the fact that the cloth book-cover 
has become an important detail in the manu- 
facture of books. A number of artists now 
employ almost all their time in making cover 
designs, yet the demand is said to exceed the sup- 
ply. Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, through 
THE Book BUYER, announce a competition in 
such designs, open to all until August 1. 

The prizes offered are $50, $40, and $25 for 
the best three designs for covers, to be submit- 
ted to the editor of THE Book Buyer. Designs 
are asked for a novel, a book of poems, and a 
juvenile, and must show the color scheme. 
The full terms of the competition are printed 
in the June number of THE Book BuYER. 





The Fune Book BuyER will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Ten Cents, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


William Lloyd Garrison, 
1805-1879. 








The Story of his Life told by his Children. 
Illustrated with over 40 portraits, views, 
ete. 4vols., 8vo, gilt top, $8.00 net. 


This important work (till recently published 
by the Century Company), has been reduced in 
price from $12.00 to $8.00, a remarkably low 
wice for what is unquestionably one of the 

andsomest products of the American press. 


“A biography of almost world-wide importance. 
. . . It will be a standard work of reference.”’— 
Charleston News and Courier. 


“In fact, Southern history is not complete with- 
out this work."’—Atlanta Constitution. 


“It is, for the anti-slavery record, final; and the 
service done to our national history is as great as that 
to afather’s memory. Its one eminent trait, howev- 
er, is its justice.”"— Atlantic Monthly. 

““A masterpiece of modern historical biography 

. . To call the work a mine of information would 
be to convey a false impression: it is rather a well- 
arranged library in which attendant hands are always 
present to —— the way to the exact thing wanted. 
. . . Finally, the work, while as instructive as the 
driest manual, is as interesting as a romance.’— 
Boston Advertiser. 





*,* For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston AND NEW YORK. 


HEALTH np 
PROFITABLE 
OCCUPATION. 


How to secure both in a land of sun- | 
shine and abundance. 


| 
A little book free on application, 
The Pecos Irrigation and Improvement Co., | 
| COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


(eet nner 











The Notable Success | 


achieved by our wheels has been 
made possible by the perfectly com- 
plete facilities afforded by our great 
manufacturing establishment located 
at Hartford, Conn. This plant is 
equipped with the most advanced 
machinery for the performing of 
every detail of the work of convert- 
ing the. raw materials into the 
finished product by the most ap- 
proved methods, and in the process 
of construction 


Columbia Bicycles 


are submitted to many tests under 
an elaborate scientific system simi- 
lar to that established by the United 
States Government, which begins 
with an analyzation of the raw 
materials and extends to every com- 
pleted part, thus insuring for these 
famous wheels perfect uniformity 
of strength and great wearing 
powers, unequalled by any bicycles 

in the world. 
POPE MFG. CO., Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford. 


Catalogue free at Columbia agencies, 
or mailed for two two-cent stamps. 














The American Genealogical Co. 


Make researches for and compile Family Histories, 
Pedigrees, and Biographies; prepare applications for 
membership in the various Colonial and Revolutionary 
Societies, and perform genealogical work generally in 
all the States. 

They may be consulted on these subjects by letter or 
in person at their offices, 


733 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





**RATIONAL MEMORYSTRAINING.’’ 
Anew book, just out, by the Rev. Principal Austin, 
A.M., of Alma College. 124 pp., 12 chapters. “The Ker- 
nel of all the Memory Systems,”’ showing how every one, 
by rational means, may strengthen and improve his 
memory. Agents wanted. 30c. postpaid. ; 
THE JOURNAL CO., Pubs., St. Thomas, Ont. 


CASS REALTY 
CORPORATION. 


Incorporated under the -laws of the State of New 
York. 

Capital invested only in productive real estate in 
the city of New York. 

This Corporation is organized for the purpose of 
providing a safe and profitable method of investing 
money for persons of limited means, and it is be- 
lieved that no safer or better way can be found than 
in the purchase and holding of well-located and pro- 
ductive real estate in the city of New York. 

The Capital Stock is divided into Common and Pre- 
ferred shares of the par value of one hundred dol- 
lars each. 

The Preferred shares are entitled to dividends at 
the rate of five per centum per annum, payable 
quarterly, and to a preference for principal. 

The investor has the advantage of knowing that 
the property of the Corporation is always in sight and 
can be readily located and inspected, that its value 
is permanent and easily ascertained, that the income 
is certain. 

For people who seek safety and permanence, to- 
gether with a moderate return, this investment 
recommends itself. 

Common and Preferred shares are now offered at 
the par value of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS each, 
in large or small amounts. Payments may be made 
in installments. 

Application must be made to 


Cass Realty Corporation 
No. 507 Fifth Avenue, 

_NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, giv- 
ing Contents and Critical Opinions of the 528 

books from HouGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co.’s List included in 


the Model (“A. L. A.”) Library exhibited at Chicago, 
will pe sent to any address. 4 Park St., Boston. 





HOW TO THINK IN aurea 
FRENCH, 

GERMAN, 

SPANISH. 


SA. 


@A. 





May be learned at the seashore. about two. hours 
from New York City . 


Summer School of Languages, 
Point o Woods, Great South Beach, L. 1. 


Modern Language Departmeut of the Long Island 
Chautauqua Assembly Association. Address the Di- 


rector, 
Prof. CHARLES F. KROEH, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 








GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-0z. sample to 


__SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 








“IT FLOATS = 





IS NOT LOST IN THE TQB. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO,, OIN’TI. 




































